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SATISFACTION 


THE SANITARY CAN 
WITH 
THE SANITARY GASKET 


Baltimore, Md. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


American Can Company 


Chicago 
NEW YORK 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Buying well is half the game! The best the market affords in supplies and machinery is always 
Look over the offerings—the ads—make your selection wisely—and mention. where 


shown here. 
the ad 


THINK! 
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CANNING TRADE 


Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 
John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1916-1917 
President, Cuas. G. SUMMERS, JR. 
Vice-President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity for One Closing Machine 


WITH 


Measu re Device==Cuaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 
——Handles the cans without bending or 

Screw Can Feed==faniics the cans wi 

Brining D evi ce Puts any desired amount of brine in the can 


without. waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
Delive ry Disk==, receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Green Pea 


“MONITOR” PEA CLEANER 


L 
“MONITOR” PEA GRADER 


Five (or less) commercially perfect grades of 

“MONITOR” PEA ELEVATOR peas. A saving in small peas that are lost by all 

_Small floor space_and small power re- Handles peas without bruising. other graders. Soft, tender peas handled without 
quired—saves 40 to 75 per cent. of hand A big labor saver. The most durable bruising. Used by a majority of our packers of 


picking. A perfect, large capacity machine. 


“MONITOR” PEA BLANCHER 


Enormous capacity—by far the easiest action, best regu- 
lated blancher. Easy to operate. Responds instantly to any 
change in blanching time. Positively no injury to the peas. 


Used by 
most pea packers 


Assuming that the careful buyer who is about to pur- 
chase Pea Machinery wants equipment equal to that 
of at least 90% of the best equipped Pea Canneries, 
we have no hesitancy in saying he must come to us— 
‘‘Monitors’’ being used by 90% of our leading Green Pea 
Packers. Ours is the line of Pea Machinery that leads 
in every desirable feature. Get acquainted with it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. 


and best fitted elevator made. 


faney grades. 


“MONITOR” PICKING TABLE 


Heavy construction and superior appointments through- 
out. A handy outfit for every canner. 


“MONITOR” PEA WASHER AND CLEANER 
Three machines in one—washes, also separates skins and 
splits—and is a splendid cooler. Gentle action, thorough work, 


perfect regulation and large capacity with little power or 
attention. 


CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Government regulation of prices puts a halt on market— 
Speculators said to be moving holdings—All trading 


\ ‘ * The next few weeks are going to be momentuous 


ones in all the food markets of the country. The great 


" world food specialist, Mr. Hoover, specialist in that he 
Baltimore has had charge of the Belgian solek acach and has had 
to study foods and the possibilities of foods throughout 
the universe, has just said that there is no actual scarcity 
of food in this country, and that the exorbitant prices 
now ruling are all uncalled for. And following this he 


advocates the pricing of all foods by the Government. 

Inasmuch as the Government seems upon making him 

Food Dictator of this country, Government fixed prices 

for foods seem more certain than ever before. This is 
and Tin Containers for Many Purposes — the predominating feature of the market this 
Already, those who have been holding goods for 
further advances are beginning to quietly slip them 
out; but the buyers, on the other hand, are unwilling to 
take them unless forced through necessity of bare 
shelves, because of the danger of this fixed price enact- 


Tinplate Lacquering and Decorating ment. With this very grave possibility staring them in 
the face no one wants to be caught with a heavy load 

“ inni of any kind of food supplies, for every handler and man- 

Wooden Re Shipping Cases ufacturer of food knows that present prices are all out 


: of proportion; that there is no real reason for such ex- 

aa eta | Ad vert i sing S i gns cessively high prices. And this is as true of canned 

foods as of flour, potatoes, onions or anything else you 

can think of. The whole range of prices has gone be- 
yond reason. 

And now we begin to hear rumors that there are 

i immense blocks of tomatoes creeping out and being of- 

fered at prices just a little under market quotations; in 

fact, that as low as $2.05 has been named, on some of 

ONE OF THE them, while the market is quoted from $2.15 to $2.25. 

There must be some holdings of tomatoes, but that they 

will aggregate any great amount we seriously doubt 

Largest Independent Plants and do not believe, for no one,—warehouseman, banker, 

broker nor canner—seems to know anything of such 

blocks. If they are there we hope they get caught, for 

they must be greedy indeed who would hold canned No. 

3 tomatoes when they have reached the $2-mark. 


i on a small scale. 
| 
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On the other hand, corn is advancing, where toma- 
toes are unquestionably weaker, because first hands at 
least are out of corn and the cleaned-up condition of the 
market is genuine without doubt. Peas are rapidly 
coming into the same condition and, in fact, nearly all 
lines of canned foods, barring the possibility of tomatoes 
as above mentioned, are getting down to the points of 
exhaustion. 

As to the market, as we have said, there are very 
few buyers willing to take on any size blocks of canned 
foods owing ta the uncertain conditions confronting 
them. There is a continual small buying keeping the 
traders busy, but it is a hand-to-mouth business and 
will continue until something definite is done. 


There is no reason to say general business is having 
a slump or anything of the sort, for such is not the case. 
There is more conservatism being shown in business, 
but the wheels are humming as merrily as ever and will 
continue to do so for many months unless the banks 
again begin to spread their miasmic pall of uncertainty 
over business, as they did at the outset of the world war. 
They came within an ace of causing a bad panic then, 
and utterly without reason; and there is less reason now 
than then. 


If the Government places a price on all foods it 
will be a price that will show a good profit to all con- 
cerned, but it will eliminate the speculator. And with 
the tax and surtax what is the use of making more than 
a good profit? The Government will take it away from 
you if you do; and, on the other hand, if prices are kept 
within reason—and they are all out of the bounds of 
reason now—it will make business better for all inter- 
ests, causing hardships to no one. 

The canned foods men of this country may rest as- 
sured that they will find a market at good profit-paying 
prices for every can of food properly packed by them, 
and it is their duty—their war-duty—to pack every can 
of food possible. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Meetings Seem To Be Taboo.—It will be noted that na- 
tional meetings of business interests seem to be on the taboo 
list. During this coming week there should have been held a 
meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and a 
meeting of the National Canners’ Association Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors; both in Washington, and both 
ealled off. Both may meet later, but that is undecided at 
present, at least insofar as the actual date is concerned. 


Some Corrections.—Last week in our account of the Tri- 
State Canners’ meeting, when the pulpmakers got together, we 
were compelled to make some little speed in getting the report 
together and into type—so much speed, in fact, that the typ- 
ists, ‘‘make-up men’ and proof-readers got rattle-brained for 
fair! And, of course, they chose very important points in 
which to display their blunders. 


As undoubtedly a great many pulpmakers are taking di- 
rections from this report, we wish to put them right. Hence 
this correction: 


On page 18, issue of The Canning Trade, May 7th, 1917, 
about the middle of column one, in describing a feed box for 
the tomato-sorting belt, it stated: ‘‘A traveling belt moving 
3 inches per minute.’’ This should have read “3 feet per min- 
ute.”’ 


Lower down in the same column it reads: ‘‘Experience 
has shown that there is need of but one trimmer to eight sort- 
ers.” This should have read: ‘‘Experience has shown that 
there is need of but one sorter to eight skinners.”’ 


A transposition of lines of type in the next to last para- 
graph in this report made the whole thing unintelligible, and 
for the sake of correctness we reprint this whole paragraph 
as it should have read: 


“Mr. F. A. Torsch then called attention to the need of con- 
sideration of the labor question, for both factory and farming 
operations, explaining that the Government is now recruiting 
an army for field work on the farms, and Mr. H. P: Strasbaugh, 
Chairman of the Tomato Section of the N. C. A., explained that 
camps of 25, 50 or 75 soldiers were being formed, and that 
various canning sections in Maryland were underwriting the 
expense of this movement until the State could pass a law au- 
thorizing this and making appropriations for it. Westminster, 
Belair and Aberdeen, all in Maryland, had already taken steps 
to provide the necessary funds to underwrite the expense, and 
he suggested that other sections might well do the same. As 
Secretary of the Maryland Canners’ Association he said he had 
sent out 400 forms calling for information as to the number of 
hands wanted by the various canners, as suggested by Secretary 
Gorrell, to be submitted to the Government, and in four days 
had received replies from more than 100, showing they could 


use 11,700 hands and that there would be need for upwards of 
25,000 hands in this State.” 


Maryland Canners’ Association Active-—The Maryland 
Canners’ Association is one of the young Associations in point 
of years, and it is showing the activity of youth. It is doing 
its “bit’’ towards the increased production of canned foods, 
and working early and late to make certain of complete suc- 
cess in this line. The above brief mention shows how the 
canners responded to Secretary Strasbaugh’s request, and that 
the Government appreciates this is shown in a letter to Secre- 
tary Gorrell, written by Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Labor, in which he said: 


“This Department appreciates the very intelligent man- 
ner in which the canners of Maryland have made their report 
upon their needs. We hope that other canning Associations 
will give us as correct and comprehensive information. It is 
very much easier to give them the sort of service which we 


hope we shall be able to supply when they have so thoroughly 
informed us in the premises.’’ 


A hint to the wise is sufficient, and we trust we will short- 
ly be able to record similar letters of appreciation upon the 


good work of all canners’ Associations in all sections of the 
country. 


It was the Maryland Canners’ Association that first 
brought up the matter of having the Government recruit an 
army for the field and furrows, and which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a recruiting station in Baltimore, where up to this 
time the Commander has enlisted more than three hundred 
able-bodied men of all kinds and ranks, and has in view ten 
times this many, college students, etc., anxious to do their 
“bit” by working on the farms and in the canning factories 
during vacation. Already squads or camps have been formed, 
and the men are merely waiting for their uniforms before 
being sent to the country districts. Before this is read many 
of them may be at work upon some farms; the first batch being 
consigned to the great ten thousand acre farm of the B. F. 
Shriver Company at Westminster; another camp to go to Aber- 
deen and another to Belair, and several to the Eastern Shore. 
And so this food army will be scattered all: over the State, 
under strict military discipline, having their regular drills and 
all that goes with military training. The ordinary work day 
will be of eight hours, and they will be paid the soldier’s rate, 
$15 per month, which including board, and clothing, while in 
training, is not at all unattractive. 


Another army that has been interested is the Salvation 
Army, which has recruited a large number of men and women 
and is ready to supply them to the canners under proper regu- 
lations and conditions. The Staff Captain, Edw. B. Under- 
wood, is now in touch with Secretary Strasbaugh and merely 
awaiting assurance as to methods of handling this army before 
sending them out. 


If Maryland can do this, why cannot every canning sec- 
tion? 

“Our” Senator Fernald to the Fore.—We like to refer af- 
fectionately to Senator from Maine, the Hon. B. F. Fernald, 
as “our’’ Senator, and if he continues his good work for this 
industry, he will be well entitled to this term. The bill giving 
the President power to limit or stop exportation on tin plate, if 
in his judgment it is deemed necessary, was introduced and 
supported by Senator Fernald, and he made his maiden speech 
in the Senate urging its passage. What can a canner do with- 
out cans? He can’t can, can he? And it is to avoid this 
threatened shortage that the tin plate we have is sought to be 
kept, and not sent away for any other nation’s use. And that 


is the sort of work Senator Fernald is doing for this industry. 


: 
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We Will Give Real Service 


To any reliable packer who wants business in New York. 
Have sold goods on THIS MARKET SUCCESSFULLY for years. 
Have the CONFIDENCE of every buyer in the territory. 


Have ample capital and a disposition to help any dependable packer 
to make a SUCCESS of his business. 


Have an ACTIVE, COMPETENT and SUCCESSFUL sales force. 
Have the EXPERIENCE of a practical canner and wholesale grocery 


buyer to assist our sales force. 

Have a RECORD of RESULTS. 

Every advantage we have is at YOUR service if YOU want results 
in New York. We want the ACCOUNTS of packers who have GOOD 
GOODS to sell and feel they are not getting SUFFICIENT business out 


of this market. We know there are many in this position and we would like 
to hear from them. 


SEGGERMAN BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


91 Hudson Street New York City 


YOUR 1917 FIRE INSURANCE 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE AN 
INVESTMENT INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE? 


When you place your fire insurance with the CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU you make an investment: 


BECAUSE: 
You receive back all INTEREST earnings, 
You do not pay dividends to STOCKHOLDERS. 
You do not have to pay for excessive overhead expertise. 
You do not have to pay for any agency expense. 
You do not have to pay for dishonest and careless losses. 
You do not assume the CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 
You receive a policy backed by LARGE CASH DEPOSITS and hundreds of the representative Canners 
You receive your FIRE INSURANCE AT COST. 


This is your opportunity to reduce one of your important overhead expenses in spite of the great increase in the expense o7 
practically everything else. 


FULL DETAILS WILL COME TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE TO 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 
Wm. R. Roach Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicago, Ill. 
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The New York Market 


Considerable lots of goods offered—The market stands still as to prices—Liklihood of 
Government fixing food prices causes pause—Tomatoes have dropped slightly—All 


traders will comply with the Governments desires—Speculation as to the amount 
of tomatoes held—Corn advancing—News of the market in detail. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, May 11, 1917. 

The Market.—All advances stopped this week, with the 
exception of here and there a readjustment which was needed 
to make the prices equitable. Moreover, the Government’s 
threat to fix prices on foodstuffs brought out of hiding consid- 
erable lots of canned foods held by speculators who are not 
legitimate operators. How large these holdings may be it is 
quite impossible to say, but some are under the impression that 
they are very large, which partially accounts for the shortage 
in certain lines. The holders are pretty thoroughly scared and 
are quite ready to take their profits and pour their holdings 
on the market. This is shown by the fact that it is possible 
to buy full standard No. 3 tomatoes at $2.05 ex-warehouse, 
while the price in the South is $2.15. This means, of course, 
that the f. o. b. market is of no consequence now. It is quite 
impossible to discuss the market intelligently from any stand- 
point. It is all wild, and unprecedented, and quite beyond the 
knowledge of any man. It seems certain, however, that those 
who have hitherto been most wildly excited are become more 
calm and the market is adjusting itself to changed conditions. 
Unquestionably all the jobbing and brokerage interests are 
quite ready to meet the Government’s ideas as regards doing 
business. They realize that much hardship may follow, but 
they look upon that as a part of their contribution to patriot- 
ism and are going to give their bit cheerfully when the time 
comes that it is necessary. Meanwhile, all buying is upon a 
very small scale. Even the offerings of seculators, a shade 
under the market, do not bring out important orders. Buyers 
are acting conservatively and cautiously at last. This all 
makes for improved stability and the replacing of excitement, 
and perhaps irresponsible trading, with a firmer feeling and 
an intention to look the facts squarely in the face and do busi- 
ness in accordance with what is learned. 

Tomatoes.—Many thousands of cases have been released 
by speculators, who fear Government price fixing. Conse- 
quently they are offering holdings for $2.05, or thereabouts, 
while the regular price is up as high as $2.15. How many 
thousands of cases will come to light now is unknown, but 
many express the opinion that sufficient will be found to re- 
lieve the tense situation in spot goods to some extent. After 
the Southern holders demanded $2.15 most of the week, it was 
learned that some sales were made as low as $2.10, and the 
speculators reduced the figure 5c more. For No. 2s $1.70 is 
asked, but the supply available is so small that the trading 
doesn’t exert much influence. No. 10s are held at $7.50, with 
the market little more than nominal because of the scarcity. 
Futures are quoted at $1.50 for No. 3s, with practically noth- 
ing available. No. 2s and No. 10s are attracting no interest 
in futures. It seems from what is heard from different pack- 
ing centers that the acreage is liberal and should the season 


prove even reasonably good, the output will be much larger- 


than last year. 
cases. 


Corn.—While spot corn is well nigh exhausted, some is 
still in market and a little movement is noted from jobber to 
jobber. Southern Maine style is offered at $1.30 for future 
delivery f. o. b. factory. It is impossible to buy old pack under 
$1.65 here. Maine fancy has sold as high as $1.85 f. o. b. 
Portland, and it is understood that some are asking 5@10c 
more. Western and State packs are out of the market and 
little is available from second hands. The acreage in various 
localities is uncertain and the situation offers little indication 
of changing. Most packers have accepted all the orders they 
dare for future delivery and are awaiting a better knowledge 
of acreage before they take any more. 

Peas.—The market, as a whole, has been rather better 
during the week and at the close some additional interest ap- 
pears to be developing. It is hard to find desirable offerings. 
Some State and Western Alaskas are held at $1.85 for No. 2s 
on spot. Southern pack are slow of sale, but $1.50 is quoted 
as inside on good standards. Sifted grades are scarce and the 
price runs higher. For futures little or nothing is heard. The 
acreage is uncertain and the conditions under which the work 


Some interests say it will exceed 20,000,000 


of canning will be done are uncertain. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance that the present supply be conserved until something 
definite is known about the probable output. 

String Beans.—Supplies are well nigh exhausted unless 
speculators come forward with stocks now unsuspected. The 
buying now done is chiefly in small lots and between jobbers. 
Others are giving little attention to the market. The coming 
output promises to be better, since the acreage has been meas- 
urably increased and the market will need all the goods it can 
get, pending the receipt of new pack. 


Asparagus.—The situation is little different from what is 
has been, but a few large sizes can be had. Mammoth white is 
offered at $3.50 and fair stocks of it are available. Packing 
in California is proceeding very slowly and some of the favorite 
sizes will be delivered pro rata. What proportion it is too 
early to say. 

Spinach.—A few State packers are offering 1917 pack 
spinach at $6.75 for No. 10s, but they find few takers. South- 
ern packers limit their offerings to No. 3s and ask $2.15. The 
spot supply is virtually exhausted. 

Fruits.—A marked scarcity of all descriptions of Cali- 
fornia pack is noted on the spot and it is hard to find sellers of 
even jobbing lots. A few speculative buyers are offering ex-. 
warehouse, a few lines only, and this source of supply may 
exceed the expectations of those who are looking for stock. No 
pressure to sell has developed, however, and in nearly all in- 
stances the market is held firmly at quotations. Movement 
seems to be limited to actual requirements. 


Apples.—No. 10s are held firmly up to outside figures. 
Pennsylvania pack are offered at $3.00 factory. For New 
York State pack up to $3.60 is asked. Movement is slow and 
shows no indication of improving. 

Peaches.—The conditions are no better than last week. A 
number of grades are out of the market and business is done 
in them only in exceedingly small lots. Holders are asking 
full prices, but buyers show little disposition to place important 
orders. It would seem impossible to do very much in some of 
the sizes, supplies are so scarce. 

Pears.—California No. 2%s are strong at $2.40 here and 
the supply available is fast disappearing. Other varieties show 
little movement and buyers are not seeking supplies. 

Pineapples.—Hawaiian pack No. 2%s are offered spar- 
ingly at $2.50 for extra sliced. Other grades are hard to get. 
The market continues very firm. Southern pack is virtually 
exhausted; only here and there is it possible to obtain a few 
small lots. In general the market is about bare of all sorts of 
pineapples, excepting such as are now in second hands. The 
Hawaiian pack is reported to be shorter this season than last. 
The Southern possibilities are unknown. 

Rhubarb.—A little is available and prices are firm at 
$3.50. The conditions are favorable to holders, but movement 
at the moment is slack. 

Berries.—The supplies are too small to make much of a 
market. In some varieties and sizes the entire supply is gone 
and nothing more can be obtained excepting from new pack. 
How this is going to be it is too early to say, but experts re- 
port that the season thus far has been favorable for the devel- 
opment of all varieties. The strawberry vines bloomed full. 

Small Fruits.—No new feature has developed. It is cer- 
tain that if supplies were procurable larger orders could be 
obtained. But now it is useless to undertake to do anything 
since supplies are exhausted, or are unobtainable. 

Salmon.—Increased business has been done on spot red 
Alaska, but buying is reported mostly in small lots. It is hard 
to find stock under $1.90, though some sales have been made 
at $1.85. Predictions are made that when the lots in the hands 
of speculators are released the market will descend very rap- 
idly. Pinks are steady at $1.90. Buying is in small lots at 
that figure. For chums $1.80 is charged and for medium reds 
$2.15. The situation is so acute and so little is absolutely 


known about what the Government intends to do that it is 
impossible to say anything which can be construed as ac- 
curate. It is merely balancing one guess against another. It 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss No. 15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


BE. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRES. 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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is certain that all the salmon available, even though the spec- 
ulative holdings are large, will be wanted before new pack is 
ready for distribution. 

Sardines.—The situation shows no improvement. Pack- 
ing on the Maine coast is proceeding slowly because of the 
continued storms and the high cost of raw fish. A number of 
canneries operating on the Pacific Coast have already packed 
200,000 cases. This addition to the supply will help some in 
satisfying buyers who are anxious for sardines. 

Tuna.—The conditions in California are not much better. 
Fishermen are asking as high as $80 per ton, which is looked 
upon as prohibitive. 

Shrimp.—The market remains firm as previously quoted, 
with no buying of moment reported. HUDSON. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
— BY — 
HERBERT SHERIDAN, Traffic Manager 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


The latest on the subject of handling freight equipment 
is represented in General Order No. C. S. 1 issued at Wash- 
ington, April 26th, by the Commission on Car Service, which 
is also a Special Committee on National Defense of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Rule 3 provides: 

“Box cars shall be used in the best interests of the re- 
quirements of traffic originating on each road. System cars 
should be used to the fullest extent to meet demands of ship- 
ments local to each line, and should also be used for loading 
off line when foreign equipment is not available. Foreign cars 
should, as far as practicable, be loaded to, or in the direction of, 
the home road. 

Surplus empty box cars may be delivered to connections 
to meet their demands; delivered to the owner if a direct con- 
nection; or delivered to the road from which received.” 

Rule 6 provides: 
undertake to regulate car supply as the exigencies may require, 
and will issue a bulletin semi-monthly showing location of cars 
with respect to percentage of ownerships, separated as to 
classes. Roads having on line in excess of 100 per cent owner- 
ship of equipment, treating each classification separately, must 
so regulate their car handling as not to exceed percentage on 
line as of April 1, 1917, or as may be designated by the Com- 
mission on Car Service.” 

A very effective summary is found in the closing injunc- 
tion: 

“In' all cases, keep the cars moving, and settle differences 
of opinion afterwards.” 

The Daily Consular and Trade Reports issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are on file at the 
Chamber of Commerce and consequently available for inspec- 
tion by all interested. 

In the issue of April 30th there is an article on the way 
to increase the supply of tin cans. This article shows that good 
substitutes for tin containers are now in use for packing to- 
bacco, coffee, tea, spices, baking powder, soap powder, white 
lead, powdered paints, syrup, cocoa, cheese, lard, butter and 
peanut butter. The suggestion is made that packers of such 
products consider carefully the use of such substitutes before 
ordering any further supplies of tin cans. The Department of- 
fers assistance to engineers who may state the special uses for 
which they wish containers to replace the present emergency. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has drawn attention 
to the application by the railroads for a percentage increase in 
freight rates and asked for information under the following 
headings with sub-divisions of same: 


“The Commission on Car Service will . 


TRADE 


The Emergency. 

War Conditions. 

Labor and Wages. 

Cost of fuel, materials and supplies. 

Recent changes in rates. 

The reasonableness of the proposed increased rates. 
Application to be made of proposed increased revenue. 


TP 


The Canned Goods Exchange had its regular monthly 
meeting May 8th and passed a resolution favoring a material 
freight rate advance subject to investigation and approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Inadequate warehouse facilities and scarcity of cars, cou- 
pled with diliatory action by merchants, have created freight 
congestions in Baltimore to an uncomfortable extent. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has embargoed shipments from 
its own stations and connecting lines. 

The Baltimore and Ohio is obliged to hold out from 150 


to 250 cars at the close of business each night through ina- 
bility to unload. 


Merchants and others have failed to take consignments 
on arrival, although owing to the congested condition of ware- 
houses, some efforts in the right direction have been disap- 
pearing. 

The Board of Trade has the subject before it and a con- 
certed movement for a clean-up is under way. 


The 15 per cent freight rate advance hearing began in 
Washington May 7th. The railroads have set forth a great 
many details showing the necessity of increased freight reve- 
nues to meet rising costs of labor, operation and materials. It 
remains to be seen. how strong opposition to the freight rate 
advance will be. 

Presidents Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Smith of 
the New York Central, Loree of the Delaware and Hudson, Un- 
derwood of the Erie Railroad, and Willard of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, through Vice-President Thompson and others, assert 
under oath that even though 15 per cent advance is allowed, 
the rising costs will not be fully met. 


The Southern Pacific and Mallory Lines give notice that, 
effective June ist, the present rate of 29 cents per 100 lbs. on 
canned foods in tin from Baltimore, Md., to Galveston, Texas, 
in connection with the New York and Baltimore Transporta- 


tion Co., will be advanced to 33 cents per 100 lbs., minimum 
weight 36, 000 Ibs. 


THE DECISION ON NON-PERISHABLE 
CANNED FOODS. 


The following exchange of telegrams tells a whole volume 
of patriotic feeling: 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C, 


April 26, 1917. 
To Mr. Theodore F. Whitmarsh, President, 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association: 


You are aware of conditions regarding supply of tinplate 
and the request of the Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that the packing of non-perishable can- 
ned foods be discontinued until a supply of cans for perish- 
able products can be assured for 1917 needs. I have been re- 
quested to ascertain the attitude of wholesale grocers who 
may have contracts with canners for immediate delivery of 
non-perishable foods. I would appreciate an expression from 
you as to attitude of your members in reference to contracts 
of this kind. 

FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary. 


» New York, April 26, 1917. 
Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary: 

I am convinced that every wholesale grocer member of 
our Association will be willing to extend time of delivery on 
contracts for canned non-perishable foods until the govern- 
ment withdraws its request to tinplate makers, can companies 
and canners to conserve tin containers for canning of perish- 
able foods. It is indeed a great privilege for the business men 
of this country to accede to request for anything government 
requires to bring this war to a successful issue. Receipt of 


hundreds of letters and telegrams from our membership offer- 

ing their services to the government through me leads me to 
Any time I can be of service, command me. 

THEODORE F. WHITMARSH, President. 


this conclusion. 


by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MORE OUTPUT, GREATER SAFETY AND IMPROVED QUALITY 


The United States Department of Agriculture has recently appealed to farmers to 
increase their crops for the coming year. 


The appeal applies as well to canners as to farmers, for an enlarged output is plainly 
a requirement of the day among all producers and manufacturers of food products. 


At the same time quality may and should be improved. 
The use of 


LIBERTY SALT 


cannot fail to improve canning methods if you have used an inferior grade heretofore. 


Liberty Salt is Pure Salt, 99.7 per cent Pure Sodium Chloride an effective 
insurance policy on your entire product. 


It is also a canner’s salt—small cubical grain, every grain alike. 


Common sense will show you its superiority over a salt designed for another 
industry. 


Let us send you a sample. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Chicago, Iil. Buffalo, N. Y. 
431 So. Dearborn St. The D. S. Morgan Bldg. 
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There is the same 
difference between 
operating a ‘‘Stand- 
ard’ Continuous 
Cooker and operat- 
ing any other ma- 
chine or cooking 
BEST EVERY TEST 
between driving a 

thoroughbred : and In every competitive TEST where ‘‘Standard’’ Continuous Cookers 

an ordinary driving were tried beside other systems, they invariably were pronounced 

horse. the BEST. One firm having tried several makes last season has 
ordered fourteen (14) machines for this year and another fifteen (15) 
machines, which speaks for itself. If you intend installing a Cooker 

this year let us tell you more about the ‘‘Standard’’ and remember 


deliveries will be uncertain so that the earlier you place your order 
the more time there will be to take care of unavoidable delays. 


STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. S. O. RANDALL'S SON 
333 W. Julian Street 409 Marine Bank Building 
San Jose . = California Baltimore, Md. 
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The Chicago Market 


This market believes the top has been reached in spot prices—Rumors of weakening 
prices and freer offerings—But little buying in evidence—Futures are not offered 


nor sought—Prices are advancing on ‘ 


‘winter packed’’—Non-perishable goods and 


the supplies running out—Immense business of mail-order houses. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Ill., May 11th, 1917. 
The Weather.—We are having model weather, too cool 
for Spring and too warm for winter, but all right for shipping. 
General Conditions.—There is a quiet condition and no 
buying of any importance; and there is a feeling among buy- 
ers that the pinnacle of inflation for spot canned foods has 
been reached. They argue that future two’s tomatoes have de- 
clined 5 cents to $1.15, Maryland, and that two’s standard 
tomatoes quoted at $1.75 to $1.80, Baltimore, are being freely 
offered at $1.70, Chicago., while the offerings from the rural 
districts on surplus canned foods are increasing in volume and 
variety daily. They claim that we are sitting on the ridge pole 

with a leaning toward falling off. 
Another argument is that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward prices on supplies for the army has knocked the 
underpinning from beneath the forestalers and that they have 
quit buying flat. Well, we shall See what will happen pretty 
soon, as the new pack is approaching rapidly and present 


prices are very tempting to the holders of surplus canned 
foods. 


Salmon seems to be offering pretty freely from many 
directions and though sellers appear firm and confident, buyers 
are indifferent and apathetic except for certain grades that 
are salable to high grade-consumers at this period of the year. 

Canned Tomatoes.—There is no buying in this market. 
Prices have gone so high that consumers have quit the game 


and say they can buy fresh tomatoes from the South at prices 
that are more economical. 


No futures are being offered by Indiana canners and no 
orders for futures are going East as buyers having covered 
their advanced sales pretty well are waiting for the market 
to ease off; at least, they say so. 

I offered a car of spot No. 2 tomatoes, now in transit, to 
a big buyer today, at $1.75, Chicago. He came back at me 
this way: “Sell two thousand for me in warehouse here at 
$1.70,” and I told him I would try—and am still trying. 

Canned Corn.—There are no offerings to start business 
with, and no business to start offerings with. No price, no 
market, no transaction. The same description applies equally 
to futures in canned corn. No business is being done. 

Canned Peas.—The market is decidedly easier on high- 
grade peas, while threes and fours are almost as high 
as twos and ones sieve, owing to the scarcity of larger sizes 
and abundance of the higher grades. Some selling is in prog- 
ress in a quiet, sorting-up way, but there is no speculative 
buying either in goods for immediate or future delivery. 

Canned Salmon.—aA fairly active demand prevails for 
Chinook, Sockeye, and Red Alaska grades, but Chums and 
Pinks, which have advanced to an almost prohibitive limit, 
are now standing still without important movement. The mar- 
ket in Chicago is quotable about as follows: 

No. 1 Tall Chinook Fancy, $2.75; No. 1 Flat Chinook 
Fancy, $2.85; No. 1 Tall Sockeye Fancy, $3.00; No. 1 Flat 
Sockeye Fancy, $3.20; No. 1 Tall Red Alaska, $2.75; No. 1 
Tall Cohoe or Medium Red Alaska, $2.15; No. 1 Tall Pinks, 
$1.85; No. 1 Tall Chums, $1.75. 

This shows an unusual position or relation of prices as 
No. 1 Tall Red Alaska is selling at an equal price with No. 1 


Tall Fancy Chinook, while Pinks and Chums are at the highest 
price they have ever sold at. 


This is explained by the fact that Pinks and Chums are, 
or have been, in heavy demand for export, while the fancy 
grades are not so extensively used for the European armies. 
However, now that we have loaned the Allies a lot of money 
it is quite likely that they will begin to buy more salmon and 
other canned foods, and the market will again begin to soar. 

The Perishables.—The supply of hominy, pork and beans, 
red kidney beans, pink beans and soaked limas, is gradually 
disappearing. ATi the winter packers have stopped production 
of these articles and only the supplies already in cans are 
available. Prices have advanced on “winter packed goods’’ 
heavily on account of the can embargo established against 
them, and prices are nominal. I heard of a sale this week of 


standard No. 3’s lye hominy at $1.15, Chicago, carload lot. 
This was for private label, fancy quality, however. 


Canners of these goods have been hit by the embargo 


but are patriotic to the core and have stopped the using of 
cans on hand for such goods. 


Contradicting the Bears.—The business of mail order 
houses is regarded as a barometer of the consumption of pro- 


ducts here. Their business comes from wide areas all through- 
out the United States, and then some. 


When their business is good and they are employing a 


large number of people it is indicative of a heavy retail dis- 
tribution of goods by all the distributing forces. 


I was talking to the buyer for Sears, Roebuck & Co., this 
week, who manages the grocery or food department—Mr. J. 
S. Scott—and he told me that the sales of his department 
alone, for January, February, March and April, four months, 
aggregated five million and eight hundred thousand dollars, 
showing an enormous percentage of increase over the same 
period last year. This shows sales, if continued at the same 
ratio, amounting to nearly seventeen and one-half million per 
annum, at retail to consumes direct, cash in advance before 
the goods are shipped. Of course, the very heavy increase 
in prices of goods accounts for much of the increased sales 
but by no means all, and altogether the results show that 


people are going to buy food when they need it no matter 
what the price is—for the people must eat. 

This barometrical trade condition would seem to refute 
the views of the bears and pessimists who hold that prices are 
so inflated that people will not buy, and to show that the con- 
sumers are behind the demand with their money. 


“WRANGLER.” 


Finest Quality 
Stowell’s Evergreen 


Seed Corn 
Quality per bushel 


SCHELL’S SEED STORE 
Quality Seeds 
1307-09 Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
-CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


MILLIONS OF STONE TOMATO PLANTS 


STRONG AND STOCKY. THE KIND WE ALL LIKE TO PLANT. 
GROWN FROM 


LIVINGSTON’S SEED 


1,000-—per M. $3.00 10,000—-per M. $2.50 
100,000 or more—per M. &2.00 


- CASH WITH ORDER. 


JAMES MOSS -  Johnsville, Pa. 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


- To Save Money See the 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. — Cargo or Carload. 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


The Louis Hilfer Company 


\ UNLESS You / INCORPORATED 1902 


SS PROSPER 7 Canned Foods Brokers Dried Fruits 
™ SAINT LOUIS - 5th Floor, Wainwright Bidg. MILWAUKEE - - - - - 288 E. Water Street 
CHICAGO ----:--s People’s Life Building INDIANAPOLIS - - - - Hume Mansur Bidg. 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Operating 
‘Importers’ Warehouses” 
North Pier, Chicago—Tel. Central 6241—All Departments 
Eight Warehouses with Track and River Frontage 
Money Advanced on Warehouse Stocks 


SANITARY FILLING TABLE and EXHAUSTER 


For hand packing. Cheapest method. No waste and no mashed 
or cut tomatoes. Larger average than with machine filler. 


FOR SANITARY CANS 2 OPERATORS 
24,000 No. 3 CANS AND UPWARD IN 10 HOURS 


This system is worth your close consideration avd attention. It 
was devised after years’ of experience in canning, and meets 
requirements completely. By it you can get a quick, absolutely 
uniform fill—all hand packed. 


Table to Deliver to any Exhauster, $175.00 Table and Exhauster, $300.00 Quick Sanitary Can Straighteners, $15.00 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Write for Testimonials. BRIDGBATON, N. 
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WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Sherman, Friday Afternoon, April 27th, 1917—2 O’Clock P. M.—President Friend Wiley, presiding. 


The President: Gentlemen, the Convention will please come to order. 

Now, gentlemen, in the past it has usually been the custom for the 
president to give some kind of an address. The President is not pre- 
pared for an annual address for two reasons. The first reason is, he 
is not able to get up and address an association, and the second reason 
is that he has been sick for the past four months and could not pos- 
sibly give any assistance to the Secretary, and I will ask your indul- 
gence on that ground for not doing so, but we will get right down to 
business. I think we will find sufficient to keep us busy for this after- 
neon and tomorrow also. I will ask the Secretary now to read the 
minutes of the last meeting. The Secretary then read the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

The Secretary: Now, Mr. President, I have penned off a little 
report relative to the activities of this office during the past year, which 
I would like to read at this time. 

During the year just past I have attended six different canners’ 
State Conventions, traveled upwards of 3,000 miles, received 2,800 re- 
ports and issued about 1,600, written over 2,900 letters, represented your 
interests before the Box Standards Committee and done our part to 
thwart the movements by the Corn Products Company before the Illinois 
State Standard Committee to get a ruling permitting adulteration of 
canned foods without so stating on the lebel. This effort of the Corn 
Products Company was doubtless the most brazen attempt to cast at 
naught the work and ambition of our industry to gain the unqualified 
confidence of the American consumer that we have ever experienced. 
llowever, their efforts failed. 

The Lecture Bureau, which we organized one year ago, bears every 
evidence of being an important factor in educating the public on the 
purity, cleanliness, convenience and value of canned foods. Several lec- 
tures have been delivered during the year with very gratifying results, 
but with all canned foods hitting record high prices and it being a 
matter of being able to buy rather than sell, we have not accomplished 
the results we would have under normal conditions, but as the pendu- 
lum swings back, as it will in due course of time, this new department 
will be a valuable adjunct to our business. 

The Western Canners’ Association, located as it is in the very 
heart of the corn and pea canning States, affords an opportunity for 
co-operation and effective work of which our business is sadly in need, 
and it should, if necessary, be incorporated so as to make it a potent 
factor in the conduct of our business in a general way, as we have 
reached the age of positive, specific, definite action when the interests 
of our business demand, rather than a seemingly half-hearted, disin- 
terested way of the average association. With a central office at 222 
North Wabash avenue, Chicago, added opportunities are afforded to 
serve the Middle Western canner, and it is my earnest desire that all 
eanners should command its service when needed. 

In the world’s food crisis, with which we now find ourselves con- 
fronted, our industry has an important part. Our interests, as well 
as those of our country, demand that we do all in our power to co- 
operate in every way to meet the demands thus forced upon us, giving 
to the world a new standard of service from a well-organized industry 
in the interest of humanity. 

Mr. Dickinson: Mr. Chairman, I move the Chair appoint a 
Nominating Committee. , . 

THE PRESIDENT:. I will appoint on the Nominating Committee 
Mr. Whitmer, Bloomington, Illinois; Mr. Richard Dickinson, of Eureka, 
Illinois; J. A. Hagemann, Mr. William Leitsch, of Wisconsin; Mr. C. 
W. Miller, of Iowa, and Mr. W. W. Wilder, of Ohio. On the Auditing 
Committee, Mr. Harry McCartney, of Greenwood, Indiana; Mr. E. W. 
Virden, and Mr. George Stocking. I would suggest, gentlemen, that the 
Nominating Committee retire and bring in a report as soon as possible; 
also the Auditing Committee. 


TO SUGAR OR NOT TO SUGAR. 


One of the many things that has been handed to me for discussion 
is the matter of sugar, owing to the condition of the sugar market, as 
to whether we deem it advisable to continue the use of sugar in peas 
and corn. Mr. Roach, for fear that you are preparing to leave the Con- 


vention, woud you mind stating your opinion in regard to the use of 
sugar in canned foods? 


Mr. W. R. Roach: It is an awfully good thing to use when it 
is cheap and an awfully poor thing to use when it is high priced. I 
do not know whether it is advisable to use sugar or not. I think that 
sugar should be cut out this year, and I also think that most all canned 
foods have been sold too cheap, all things considered. They seemed 
to be too high, or very high, when they were sold, and now they seem 
to have been too cheap. There are so many extra expenses confronting 
the packer that in order to get by he has got to leave out everything 
he can, and sugar is one of the things he could leave out. 

Mr. Virden: Would you substitute anything? 

Mr. Roach: I do not believe in a substitute. 


Mr. George W. Cobb: Mr. President, I had a thought on that sub- 
ject of sugar which I am going to offer to you. The principal thought 
of the day is conservation of food. Now, is there not more conserva- 
tion in sugar used in corn than there is in sugar for peas? Because in 
the latter case the liquor is lost and the man buying really obtains no 
food from that which is lost in the liquor. That is just a thought. 

The President: Well, I guess the sugar question is_ settled. 
If we can get by without using any sugar, why, it will stand us in 
hand to do it as much as possible or use as little as possible to give 
us the proper flavor. 

Mr. George W. Cobb: Mr. President, I do not know very much 
about sugar, but it seems to me that the matter should have very 
serious thought, not only from the standpoint of conservation, but also 
from that other one—cost. I feel that you should not make any radical 
change in the character or flavor of canned food without very careful 
thought. 

Mr. A. G. Tamm: Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t seem to me that the 
use of sugar should be discontinued in the packing of canned foods, 
because the jobber to whom we have sold goods, when he bought those 
goods he was not given to understand that no sugar would be used. 
Then, again, from my viewpoint, I think sugar adds very materially 
to the flavor of our products, and while I have no doubt the high cost 
of sugar will automatically reduce the quantity that is used, I do not 
think we should eliminate it altogether. 

Mr. Burden: Mr. President, I would say from the point of view 
of the National Canners’ Laboratory that Dr. Bigelow has repeatedly 
told me that a very large percentage of the sugar that is introduced in 
the brine and, later that brine used to cover the peas, a very large per- 
centage of that sugar is absorbed by the peas, so you have not only 
the food value retained there, but you also have the flavor that you 
desire. As to the point that has been raised, it seems to me that it is 
fairly well taken. You have made contracts to deliver peas substantially 
as you have been accustomed to deliver them, and I think it would be 
in order, possibly, for the wholesale grocers to waive the sugar ad- 
dition. If they did so, naturally you could get by with your contracts 
all right. 

The President: We have a number of items for discussion, but 
I will ask Mr. Walter Sears to give us what he has this afternoon. I 
think his subject is going to cover a number of the items I have on 
the memorandum, and so, Mr. Sears, if you are ready, we will be very 
glad to hear you this afternoon. 


ADDRESS PRESIDENT SEARS. 


Mr. Walter J. Sears: Now, Mr. Chairman, the canning indus- 
try is like all others in this country—facing some very serious and un- 
usual problems which have grown out of the world war. As intelligent 
and courageous men we should meet these problems and solve them, if 
we can. The first problem to solve is the war itself, and perhaps Amer- 
ica will solve it. Insofar as its solution will rest upon the intelligence 
and courage and co-operation of the canners, I am sure that it will be 
so; I am sure that the canners are meeting that problem with com- 
mendable disinteredness and are willing to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in every way possible. 

I think some of the problems which now confront us and seem big 
have always been with us. The war has simply given them additional 
emphasis in our thought. 2 

I want to take up first the problem of distribution. It is not an 
uncommon practice in this country for manufacturers to offer and sell 
their products for future delivery. Such practice, however, is in most 
cases based upon sound methods of production which insure the cor- 
rect selling price and-minimize the risks of loss due to inadequate sup- 
plies of materials or labor. The woolen manufacturer sells his product 
in the fall to be delivered in the spring, or in the spring to be deliv- 
ered in the fall, but his price is based upon the standards and methods 
of manufacture, continuous during a period of twelve months, or even 


a longer period, a condition quite different from our own, as we shall 
see. 


For many years the canning "industry has followed +his practice. 
Indeed, the practice has been so generally used and accepted that prac- 
tically the entire output of the industry has been offered and sold in 
this manner. ‘The method has been for the canner to name prices on 
his products and to enter into contracts for them from six to eight 
months prior to the time when they will be produced and delivered. 
Why has this practice become so universal? First, the seasonal char- 
acter of the industry, its business being to conserve and produce cer- 
tain perishable products which in the economy of nature are grown 
annually and reopen for use during the summer months. Second, the 
financial limitation of the industry. From the beginning it has been 
possible to organize and conduct a canning plant without the necessity 
of working capital. With the capital investment of plant and machinery 
provided for the actual operations of the business have been carried on 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


American SugarRefining Company 


Better Sugar Means 
Better Products 


_ The cleaner and purer the sugar, the greater its sweetening 
and preserving power. This means better results. 


One of our special canning sugars will best fill your require- 
ments. May we help you select it? 


American Sugar Refining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


A quarter of a century in the scientific study of cleaning problems and their solution assists 
us to appreciate your particular needs, and to put into 


Sanitary 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


the very best of everything which goes to make a serviceable cannery cleaner. 


When we say that Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is the cleaner best adapted for — 


your use, we are enabled to make such a statement by reason of the practical knowledge gained 


through these years of experience. This is why we say to you, just as we have said 
to those who now use Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser, ask your supply 
man to ship you one barrel or five barrels, at least a quantity sufficient for you to 
give it a fair trial, with the understanding that your money will be refunded if it 
does not prove to be all that is claimed. 


Why not order from your regular supply man with this understanding? 
SOLD BY 


IN EVERY PACKAGE A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brown, Boggs Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
The J. B. FORD CO. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 
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with the aid of borrowed funds. Back of this theory of industrial 
policy has been the moving idea of a quick turn over of the finished 
output. Indeed, a quick turn over has been an inevitable necessity. 
In consequence the sale of the output before it is made must be secured. 
Facing such a necessity the owners of these plants have entered the 
market together, all equally obliged to sell their expected production 
at the best offers made them. Third, the policy of the wholesale gro- 
cers to whom the canners sell their products, of offering them in turn 
to the retail trade for future delivery. It is no doubt difficult to say 
what influence has been the more predominate, that of the canner or 
the jobber, in giving this policy its almost universal application. Nev- 
ertheless, it is now true that the insistent demand of the jobber for 
early offers and contracts has had a wide influence upon the canner in 
leading him to continue a practice which has not always served his 
highest welfare. : 

First. Being called upon to name a price on his products in January 
of each year, he has not had an opportunity to ascertain the costs of 
manufacture as they have affected his output of the preceding year. 
His plants being operated for a few months only, he cannot develop a 
standard of practice as can those which are operated continuously dur- 
ing the year. He must, therefore, depend for his information upon the 
record which covers the season’s operations. As a practical problem 
this means that such information cannot be obtained until his accounts 
for the year are closed. Such closing cannot be made, even in the best- 
managed factories, until January 15th, and frequently not until Feb- 
ruary ist. 

The price which is named in January or before on products for fall 
or future delivery is presumably based upon the costs of manufactrue. 
As a matter of fact, for years such prices have been roughly evolved 
from a body of experiences, more or less indefinite and impersonal. 
The normal markets on labor and materials, without much regard for 
general or overhead expenses, have formed the unsettled basis for 
such price-making. 

But, granting that the prudent canner has delayed his offerings 
until he has had time to study the results of his own experience and 
finally named his price upon carefully prepared estimates, and con- 
tracts covering his supplies, are there not even for him some essential 
elements of cost which are unknown or indeterminate? The chief factor 
in his business is the raw material itself. If it is grown for him by 
farmers under contract, or if it were grown by himself, he will not 
know its real cost until all such contracts have been made. It is the 
common experience of the industry that these contracts can not be 
made and completed until the spring and summer months. 

We are now, as I suggested in my first remarks, in the midst of the 
years which have neither precedent nor parallel. But what are we to 
say about contracts for farm produce entered into in good faith in Jan- 
uary now being cancelled because of the present high market values of 
field corn and wheat? What is to be said about canners who sold their 
eanned corn on the basis of a price of $10 per ton for the raw product 
and who now must pay $12 to $15 for such product? 

But the farmers’ contracts are not the only ones which are being 
cancelled: The unusual conditions which now prevail seem to justify 
the cancellation of other contracts equally as vital to the successful 
operation of our plants. 

Beyond these unsettled factors there is still another which cannot 
be known until actual operations have begun, and that is labor—a very 
large factor in the cost of his product. The season of 1916 proved how 
seriously our earnings could be affected by this unknown element, when 
our bill for labor showed an unexpected increase of 20 to 30 per cent. 

Need I say more to justify one or two self-evident conclusions? 

(1) The canner should not name a price on his products for future 
delivery until he knows what their real costs will be. 

(2) Some of them, chiefly labor, he will not know until after his 
products are made. 

(3) One other factor, the cost of the farm produce, he will not 
know until he has completed his acreage contracts with the farmers. 
This cannot be done until March 1st, possibly later. 

Leaving out of the account all the inherent hazards of the industry, 
such as crop failures and spoilage of the finished product, is it wise or 
prudent business policy to disregard facts so vital to our success? 
Has not the time arrived when we should be willing to examine critic- 
ally a practice of selling our products which involves the very life and 
well-being of our industry? 

The remedy? Is it not equally self-evident? Postpone the naming 
of future prices from January to March, or perhaps later. 

Do you ask what would be the effect of such action? The only 
effect of any action on our part in which we are concerned is: Will it 
lessen or increase consumption of our products? I cannot take the time 
to answer the question. In my opinion, however, consumption would 
not be materially effected either for good or ill by changing the usual 
time of naming future prices. 

I can mention only briefly the second influence which had led can- 
ners not only to offer, but to sell their products before their manufac- 
ture: namely, the lack of working capital. This is a problem which 
some canners are just beginning to consider. 

That problem is going to be solved. If we are to meet the demand 
upon us for a large part of the food supply of the world, we will have 


to clean house, we will have to put our house in order. It is the only 
industry doing a large business with which I am acquainted that at- 
tempts to do it on a rain check. We must bring together as the very 
vital necessity and salvation of this industry a larger body of capital. 
We must no longer be dependent upon the quick turnover of our fin- 
ished product in ordér to carry on our operations. If we should go to 
the shoe manufacturer or the furniture manufacturer or the clothing 
manufacturer and lay down to him the method of financing which has 
controlled this industry for fifty years, he would laugh us out of 
court. A large fund or working capital will not only give us industrial 
independence, self-reliance, character and dignity, but will finally do 
what we all want and seldom accomplish, make us some money. 

But, that is not going to be the reason why it is going to be don,e 
because we are all making a living now and probably make as much 
money as we ought to expect to make, but it is going to be done, as I 
Say, because the very necessity of our industrial life in this nation, the 
demand upon us, will require us to do so. 

Now, the third reason why this habit and practice of selling goods 
for a fall delivery, that of the demand of the jobber for early prices, 
that is going to be solved, of course, not by the jobber, but by the 
canner. Whenever the canner refuses to sell his product until he is 
ready to sell it, the jobber will accept the decision with all the grace 
possible. I want to congratulate, this year, the New York canners who 
delayed making their prices until February. I want to write myself 
down as a man of very poor vision or rather a very inconsistent man, 
because I remember that I got out a statement why the sale and pur- 
chase of future canned foods this year would be an excellent invest- 
ment, and I gave some eight or ten reasons, which were copied quite 
universally. I did not believe them. If I had believed them with all 
my heart, I would not have named a price on January 8th. Men, we 
are going to. come to the time when we will name our prices on our 
products when we know the cost of them; when we have the contracts 


in hand for the materials that enter into them. The war, therefore, in 
this respect is going to do us a lot of good. 


We have been having a tremendous confidence and faith in the 
farmer for many years. We took it for granted that we could get our 
corn for eight dollars a ton and did not have a contract in hand, and 
yet named a price on our finished product. We find now, this year, 
that the farmer won't raise any corn for ten dollars a ton over East. 
The Iowa men still have him on their staff, as I understand, and they 
are still getting corn for ten dollars. And then we are going to develop 
this capital which will make it possible to name the price when we 
think we are ready to name it without any especial necessity of rush- 
ing forth to sell the product to develop for us a sort of fictitious credit, 
a temporary credit to carry us over the months of operation. 

There are one or two other problems that affect the canning in- 
dustry which I perhaps might refer to briefly, although I do not want 
to talk too long. One of them is the problem of seed supply. If we 
are coming now into this larger opportunity to serve the world, to 
feed the multitudes, the very life, the very beginning, the very first 
step in the industry must be to conserve. We must not be dependent, 
in other words, for our seeds upon a promiscuous growing by the seed 
men. I think, happily, the country now is blessed by a number of 
splendid seed houses, who are taking an intelligent and scientific in- 
terest in the growing of seeds. But what is the situation now? There 
is an apparent shortage of seed, probably a real shortage of seed, which 
ean be had, if at all, at extremely excessive prices. I presume that if 
we base our judgment upon the old law of the jungle and we congratu- 
late the man who gets the most for his product, that we are to con4 
gratulate the seed man for getting this very high price for his product, 
and yet if we are going to look at it in a wider and higher thought, 
that this progduct which we prepare goes out to serve and sustain the 
people, keep them from starving, perhaps, what is the duty of the 
people who are being served as to this seed supply, and why should 
we who stand between the soil and the finished product be made to pay 
a ruinous price for this seed? I think the time is coming when the can- 
ners will organize themselves in such a way that with the aid of the 


Government the seed supply will be scientifically and intelligently 
served. 


There is another problem related to this and that is the general 
problem of manufacturing materials. We have been hearing about 
shortages in these materials for a good many years. I think now that 
we are all conscious of the fact that we know there is a growing 
shortage of essential materials, tin cans, lumber, labor. What are we 
going to do about those materials that are so essential to our idnustry, 
without which we could not continue to serve the people? Containers, 
perhaps we can ship our finished products in some other method than 
by putting them into boxes. They will have to go into some kind of 
container. What are we going to do to conserve the forests out of 
which this lumber comes? I have no criticism to make of the National 
Association, which is doing a wonderful work in many respects, but 
we will have to stop worrying about ptomaine poisoning and about the 
proper labeling of goods and think about these things which affect the 
very life, the on-going life of this industry. I do not know anything 
about tin plate. I have hope and faith that I will get all the cans I 


need this year, praying nightly for that, but there will have to come 
about some intelligent and some constructive thought about tin plate, 
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SOLDERING FLUX 


We suggest to you the advisability of now taking up the question 
of your Soldering Flux supplies and when you do we want you to 
remember that EUREKA is the leading Flux in the Canning Industry 
on account of its purity and general reliability. 


Many years of chemical experience stand back of this well known 
brand which is endorsed by canners and can manufacturers every where. 


Better drop us a line today regarding your season’s requirements. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BOYLE 


CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland. 
Manufacturers of PACKERS AND SANITARY CANS. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS 


are obtained with 


20th Century Canning 
Machinery 


The 20th Century Centrifugal 
Separator 


Is designed to remove the juice from 
Tomatoes, Apple gutter, Grapes and 
other small fruits by centrifugal force. 
It can also be used as a fifiisher 


The 20th Century Combined Filler & Briner 


nates entirely the crushing or clogging of soft or small peas. e Briner con- W ! 
sists of a series of funnels combined with and attached to hopper. All rite o ay 
parts coming in contact with the brine are castings and sheet brass, heavily 
nickeled. Capacities range from 80 to 120 cans a minute depending on 
the size of the containers. 


Canning Machinery Division 


The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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and I do not know who is going to do it, who is going to do this think- 
ing if it is not the canners. 

There is another problem related to these and that is the final and 
last, but most important, of all the supplies and materials, and that is 
the raw products, the farm produce. I may be mistaken, but, gentl- 
emen, I think we will all have to readjust our ideals and our opinions 
about the farm produce which we are going to get in the next genera- 
tion. For one thing, for two things, we will have to pay the farmer 
more to have these products grown, and we will have to pay him a 
good deal more than we have been paying him, and, in the second place, 
we will have to join with him in an intelligent co-operation to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil. The canning industry has its life and 
being from the soil. We must bring to our aid the experiment stations 
of this country and set them to work upon demonstrating the value 
of the canning crops, in maintaining the fertility of the soil or in de- 
ereasing it, as the case may be. 

Now, there is another problem which confronts us today, accentu- 
ated by the present war, the terrific demand upon our commercial and 
industrial life, and that is transportation. I do not know what you 
folks think about that, but I think that the railroad systems of this 
country, west of Pittsburgh, at least, are as nearly to a breaking 
point as they have ever been. I do not think those facts, if they are 
facts, and I think I could demonstrate them as such, ought to be gen- 
erally published. Six months ago we had a great hue and cry about 
the inadequacy of transportation in this country. I want to say to 
you from personal observation, from the reports of men that I have 
sent into different terminal centers to get freight in the last two months, 
that they are vastly worse now than they were six months ago. I want 
to say to you when it takes three months for a car of pea seed to come 
from Idaho to Michigan, that there is something wrong with the trans- 
portation system. Now, I am not blaming anybody. The railroads 
have not had time to meet this new demand placed upon them, but they 
are evidently short of equipment and short of mah-power, and it seems 
to me that a great industry like this ought to be thinking constructively 
about that condition, how that condition can be improved. 

These are some of the problems that press upon us for important 
consiceration, how to get more goods how best to sell them and how 


best to get them out to consumers. They are worth considering. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The President: Gentlemen of the Convention, I think we are to 
be congratulated very much on the address just delivered by Mr. Sears. 
I think it is one of the most practical things I have ever heard before 
the Convention. He has put the facts up to us as they exist. It is not 
a theary it is a fact and we have got to get the solution of these facts 
before our business is going to do very much good. A few papers of 
that kind before the packers will stimulate us toward some action soon, 


toward offering our suggestions and views, if we have any, to the dif- 
ferent corporations. 


THE ELECTION. 


Mr. Whitmer: Mr. President, as a report for the Nominating 
Committee, I have to report the following men have been nominated as 
officers for the coming year: President, Walter J. Sears, Ohio; Vice- 
President, W. A. Miskimmon, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, F. M. 
Shook, of Ohio, and I would recommend or make a motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the report of the committee be approved, and in connection 
with it that the new President, as has been our custom, be authorized 


to nominate three other members to act with these officers as the Exec- 
utive Committee for the coming year. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Is 
there a second? (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President: The new President will nominate his Execu- 
tive Committee a little later on. 

Mr. Burden: In connection with the contracts that have been 
entered into in good faith on the part of jobbers with canners and 
canners with jobbers respecting delivery of non-perishable food prod- 
ucts, and also in the case we have spoken of, of peas of a certain more 
or less determined quality, Mr. Gorrell telegraphs me that he has had 


a telegram from President Theodore F. Whittemarsh, of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which reads as follows: 


“T am convinced that every wholesale grocer, member of our Asso- 
ciation, will be willing to extend time of delivery on contracts for non- 
perishable foods until the Government withdraws its request to tin- 
plate manufacturers, can companies and canners to conserve tin con- 
tainers for canning of perishable foods. It is, indeed, a great priv- 
ilege for the business men of this country to accede to requests for any- 
thing the Government requires to bring this war to a successful issue. 
Receipt of hundreds of telegrams and letters from our membership offer- 


ing their services to the Government through me leads me to this con- 
clusion. Any time I can be of service, command me. 


Now, in regard to the fertility: I have been in ‘communication with 
Mr. Olney on the question of the increased fertility of the soil and fer- 
tilizer, and I am ashamed to say I haven't had time, in the press of 
other matters—I told Mr. Olney I was interested, but I have not had 
time to take up the subject intelligently with him, and, of course, there 
is no more important subject in the world. The fertile lands of the 
Western part of the country have been robbed as far as it is possible 
to rob them. I read the other day of the Hon. Governor Folk, of Mis- 
souri, leaving the gubernatorial chair to go down and harvest his 


myriad acres of wheat land. When I read that, they said the Hon. Mr. 
Folk had obtained from that land the wonderful yield of nine bushels 
per acre. It struck me that the best thing that Mr. Folk could do was 
to stay home and guide the gubernatorial chair through the different 
phases of life, rather than waste his time threshing out wheat that did 
not yield more than nine bushels to the acre. Fertility certainly is 
wanting in land that did not do better than that. Back in New York 
with us, we have discovered that it still takes manure and plenty of it 
to produce crops. Michigan is beginning to be posted, or it was a year 
or so ago. I saw that assertion on the part of a Michigander, and 
they said they would have to go to farming. And there is no more won- 
derful profession in the world than farming, than agriculture. The 
trouble is, gentlemen, that the farmer has not been allowed to make a 
living. When Mr. Sears gets his cost accounting in proper shape, we 
will have one ready for the farmer, and no farmer will be without it, 
and he will stop selling his crops for what somebody gives him. I 
made a prophecy yesterday in Grand Rapids an@ you can put it behind 
the calendar and look at it a year hence, that you will find eggs will be 
one dollar a dozen in November of this year. And I think you will 
also find maple syrup will be worth two dollars a gallon, and I have 
evidence today that it is worth two dollars a gallon because somebody 
offered to supply a certain quantity to somebody else at that price. 

Now, gentlemen, we are really face to face with a very serious 
proposition in this foot problem and the canners of this country have 
got a wonderful opportunity before them. They have had for a good 
while and they have got a still more wonderful opportunity now. I 
know they are going to rise to it all right, and I have’ absolute confi- 
dence in them. Anything you can offer now to suggest to the 
National Association that they can bring up in the Washington meet- 
ing, I hope you will suggest it, and I hope you will have a full discus- 
sion of it, so nobody will feel that they have been slighted, so we can 
represent to the Secretary of Commerce, who will probably preside at 
that meeting, exactly what the conditions are in different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Trench: As suggestions have been called for, I would sug- 
gest this, that unless this conference is going to take a very narrow 
scope, that it might be very fitting that the other interests of the can- 
ners be taken into consideration. I have in mind this, that it would 
be very appropriate at this time for that committee to invite Mr. Chas. 
Ams, president of the Canning Machinery and Supply Association, to 
meet with that committee. He not only represents an industry that is 
almost as vital to the proposition as we are, that is, the can propo- 
sition, but he happens to be a most estimable, patriotic American, by 
race a German and very much a German, and I think his usefulness 


on this occasion would be quite marked and it would make a complete 
representation of all our interests. 


Mr. Burden: I will say, Mr. Chairman, I should be very glad to 
invite Mr. Ams to attend, as far as the Finance Committee of the Nas 
tional Canners’ organization is concerned. I think he will be very wel- 


come at that conference. I will take pleasure in wiring him to that 
effect right away. 


Mr. McCartney: I would like to read a letter which I received 
from Mr. Gorrell addressed to Mr. Ralph Polk by Secretary Redfield, 
the result of a talk that Mr. Polk had with Mr. Pray. He says: “I 
received your letter’of April 23d, referring to circular letter issued to 
the canners of the United States over the signature of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and myself. I note there is some misunderstanding 
among the canners as to just what it is deemed advisable to do under 
the circumstances. In reply I beg to say, we think it is advisable for 
the canners of non-perishable food products, and every non-perishable 
food product, to cease to use any more tin plate for the canning of 
such products for the next sixty days, or until the needs of the can- 
ners of perishable food products on the matter of tin plate will be met. 
It is hoped that this will not in any way interfere with your existing 
contracts, and I believe you can arrange with them to hold the con- 
tracts in abeyance for the time specified.” 

I might say that there seemed to be a feeling amongst the canners 
last week or two weeks ago tbat the situation could not be handled 
equitably in the way it had been started. Some of the ¢anners felt 
that they were going to get cans; others said they were not, and it was 
deemed that if there was a shortage of tin plate every canner wanted 
to conserve all the cans for perishable stuff, and it was thought that 
the best way was to have the Government take some action on the 
thing, so we could not get any cans. I think that stand ought to be 
taken, that we do not get any cans, or at least if we get the cans, 
we will not get the cars to haul the stuff. 

Mr. Charles Crary: Mr. Chairman, in order to ascertain just 
how serious this matter of the shortage of tin plate is, I would like 
to ask for my own information—it might be possible that some of the 
other canners are not advised on that point, too: Is there any partic- 
ular reason why a packer of green peas or green corn, or tomatoes. 


need fear the possibility of not getting cans? I will address that to 
Mr. Cobb, that inquiry. 


Mr. George W. Cobb: I think, Mr. Crary, that is about the hardest 
one that you could ask me, but I have been answering that same ques- 
tion for several days, if not weeks. (Laughter.) There are those in 
this room who attended a meeting last week, Thursday. ‘Those who 


were there will necessarily have to hear some things which I stated at 
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that time. If I say it as 1 did last week, it may be that they will feel 
that I am telling the truth. (Laughter.) 

Now, we are just eight days from last week, Thursday, and there- 
fore nearer the season, and I am able to say some things which I could 
not have said last week, Thursday, because they had not then hap- 
pened. I did, however, tell you some things which I feared might hap- 
pen, and some of them have, even within the short time of eight days. 
One of the large tin plate manufacturers was idle last week, due to 
labor trouble. As I understand it no tin plate for either perishable or 
non-perishable foods was manufactured in that plant for at least one 
week. The gay before yesterday in the Baltimore territory there was 
an embargo placed against lumber. That embargo included shooks. 
That seems that unless the embargo can be immediately raised we have 
in the East, at least, a situation which we did not have last week, and 


since the West follows the East in most things, we can expect we will 
have ours by next week. 


One of the largest can manufacturers in Canada was burned out 
last week, Saturday. They will not be able to manufacture a can at 
that plant this year. One of the largest mills manufacturing tin plate 
in this country is idle today, and probably will be for at least two 
weeks, on account of an accident to their main engine. 

Since last week, Thursday, it has become evident to me, at least, 
that the efforts that are being made through this land will result in the 
crops going into the groune. IT haven't any doubt of that. The seed 
will be obtained and labor will be found to put the seed into the 
ground. I believe, too, that the labor will be furnished to harvest 
those crops. That labor is coming from the city. In one of the largest 
cities of New York State the manufacturers, not allied with the food 
industry, are going through their works and separating out those who 
have had experience on the farm, sending those men back to the farm 
and agreeing to pay them the difference between what they will earn on 
the farm and what they would otherwise earn. (Applause.) 

It looks to me as if this were the first time that the city man real- 
ized that the farm meant any more to him than to furnish scenery for 
his outomobile trip. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, he realizes that and I 
believe he is taking it upon himself as his duty to see that the labor 
from the city goes back to the farm. Therefore, I believe that you are 
going to have the crops ané@ you are going to have labor to harvest it. 
1 believe that same loyalty of the city man is going to help furnish 
labor for the canners and the can makers. But you all must do your 
part. I attended a meeting in a little village in New York State where 
I lived many years, last Sunday night, and I took that opportunity of 
telling my old friends the duty that fell to them to help in this war. 
I told them that there is no town in this country of its size where a 
greater responsibility lies than to that little town. I told them that it 
made no difference to me, as an individual, or indeed, to our company, 
whether we made five million cans, more or less, but that it did make 
a great deal of difference to this country and to the world. Gentles 
men, you have got to go back to your home town and put it up to your 
citizens on that basis. I have learned only today that the Government, 
which seems to be issuing a good many letters these days, has only 
yesterday addressed one to the laborers in every canning factory in this 
country, a personal appeal. I believe that all these things, backed up 
by public sentiment, are going to furnish or help to furnish the labor 
which none of us up to the last week or two could see. 

Another thing which has happened within the last few days is a 
concrete illustration of the shortage of canned food. In New York city 
a week ago Monday, last, the Navy put out bids for 245,000 cases of 
canned food. The largest item on that list called for 50,000 cases of 
peas, 40,000 cases of corn, and 35,000 cases of tomatoes; other items ran 
from 9,000 down to 5,000 cases. The facts developed that there was not 
a wholesaler in New York city that had those 345,000 cases. It further 
developed that there was not a wholesaler in New York city that had 
a single item on that list. That was a concrete illustration to me of 
the shortage of canned food which exists in this country. It was also 
an illustration to me of what it is going to mean to feed our Navy 
and our Army. And how much more it is going to mean when we have 
an army of two million men instead of less than one hundred thousand. 

The conference which is to be held in Washington, of which Mr. 
Burden has advised you, is also a development of the past week. Now, 
these are some of the little things which have happened and which 
explain to you why it is impossible to tell what the harvest of cans 
will be. The greatest problem in the world today is not war; it is a 


great one, but it is food. The world is hungry. I talked with a large 
canner only yesterday whose representative had just returned from 
England, having been there all year, and from my friend I learned that 
there are actually thousands in Europe today not hungry, but starving. 
I am sorry for that, because I do not care to what nationality they hap- 
pen to have been born, but I know if the men are hungry, the women 
and children are hungrier. 

In the last week fifty-five ships were sunk, the largest number since 
February first. This morning’s newspapers state that within the next 
few weeks all Europe will be on rations. The card system is to be 
instituted in England in the very near future. Wheat yesterday 
reached the highest point ever known. We think of all these things as 
far off and not having much to do with us; but, gentlemen, we are to- 
= a part not only of the United States, but of the world; we are 
allies. 


Mr. Armour, of this city, according to the newspapers, is advocat- 


ing meatless days. I am satisfied that Mr. Armour knows a good deal 
about the meat business, 


Now, I addressed a meeting of brokers and others at Cleveland and 
at that time summed up what I had said by these words. “The situa- 
tion is serious, it may become alarming.” Gentlemen, I do not like to 
say that the alarming state has arrived, but I do know that it has 


arrived unless the use of tin cans for non-perishable articles ceases 
immediately. 


Now, our company, and I think the experience of all can companies 
is similar, if not identical, our company has manufactured up to this 
time more cans than we manufactured in the same time last year. The 
fact is, however, that those cans have been used and do not exist for 
the coming harvest. Don’t think for a moment that the present tin 
late and tin can situation is something that has come up over night. 
t has been coming on for a year or more. I believe that just as Presi- 
dent Wilson no doubt realized that war would come unless something 
happened, so some of us who have known our business have realized in 
like manner that something would happen unless something happened, 
and we have bought every box of tin plate that we could buy, beginning 
last summer. We have bought and there is coming through enough 
tin plate, I believe, for the harvest. We are starting late. We hope to 
be able to make up for the lost time by night work and through 
emergency measures. 

The proposition is just this, as I see it: Is there enough can- 
making equipment in the country to manufacture enough tin tins for 
the perishable articles which will be raised? I hope so. I do not know. 
But I do know that if you add to that proposition the non-perishable 
articles, it is an axiom and the answer is No! 


Now, in my experience in the canning business, I have never known 
a year when our actual shipments equaled our sales. Our sales neces- 
sarily are based on packers’ estimates and those estimates are always 
based on the ideal. At this time of year the canner always figures that 
he is going to get good crops; that he is going to have labor and that 
he is going to have everything which a good canner should have. It 
may be true that he will obtain all of that in one of the staples; it may 
be even in two, but seldom, never has it ever been known, that we 
have had ideal crops in all staples. Our manufacturing plans are based 
upon making enough cans for the ideal estimate. I believe we are 
going to be able to do even that. And that is our mark. If we meet 
our mark we will certainly have enough cans for our customers. We 
have no cans for those who are not our customers. It has been neces- 
sary for months back to refuse all orders, and I want to say that 
doesn’t mean millions of cans; it means hundreds of millions.’ I am 
sure that only indicates to you the magnitude of the canning business 
as it is being laid out by the canners of the country for 1917, 


We do not know that we are going to get labor: we do not know 
that we are going to get cars; we do not know that we are going to get 
tin plate as scheduled and ‘in accordance with the tin plate manufac- 
turers’ assurances to us, but we have reason to believe that we will, 
because the manufacturers of tin plate have lived up to the assurances 
which they made us as to the amount of tin plate which they would be 
able to furnish us for the early months of this year. If they do as 
well by us for the balance of the year as they have during the early 
part of the year, as tq the fulfillment of their promises, we will be able 
to obtain that tin plate. 


The situation is not by any means hopeless. You are going to get 
cans, you are going to get a lot of cans. We are making a lot of cans 
every day. The only difference between the cans we are making every 
day ,now and the cans we were making a few weeks back is that the 
cans now being made for peas and corn and tomatces and not for 
baked beans, hominy and other articles of similar kind. We are going 
to take care of those articles also, but their turn is coming later; they 
have already had one turn. 


Now, I received the other day a very saucy letter from a kraut 
manufacturer. Now, if there is any canner in the country that has no 
cause to worry, insofar as his tin can supply is concerned. It is the 
manufacturer of canned kraut. He does not need any cans now, because 
he has no kraut carried over from last year, and he won't need any 
cans before September. The worst that can happen to him is that he 
may have to wait until October. (Laughter.) And I will promise you 
fhat if there is a kraut man who wants cans and a tomato man that 
wants cans, one or the’other is going to get his first, and I am not men4 
tioning any names. (Laughter and applause.) 

And I want to say that that kraut customer, that baked bean cus- 
tomer is just as much a canner and is doing just as mueh for the in- 
dustry as are you who are packing other lines. He has built up a mag- 
nificent business out of nothing. And we are not declining his orders 
for cans. On the contrary, we accept every order that is sent in to us 
from our customers. We accept them, and this I said the other day, as 
the Western Union sometimes accepts messages, “subject to delay.” 
(Laughter.) When they ask when they will get their cans, we ask 
them to tell us when the war will be over, and they must answer us 
first. (Laughter.) 

Now, in these days, it is not enough to be an American, it is not 
enough to be an American citizen, we must all be American soldiers, and 
if you have read President Wilson's last appeal, you know that it is a 
direct letter to each one of you, just as it is to me, and we have a 
duty. Heretofore that word has always had a sort of an empty sound 
to me, but it rings true these days. You have a duty and that is to 
help feed, not yourself, not America, but the world. It is a duty that 
comes to all of us, and just as you have got to fill every can that you 
can obtain, so we have got to make every can that it is possible for us 
to make. Now, we are going to do our part. We feel this thing very, 
very seriously. Our superintendents all understand it. We are giving 
the story to everyone all along the line in our employ. We are going 
to make the cans and you are goingsto fill them. If you fill as many 
cans aS We make, and other can makers are going to make theirs, too, 
but I ean speak only for our own, why, you are going to have a busy 
year. 

There was a good deal of criticism offered against our company 
because we wrote a letter in which we agreed to co-operate with the 
Government. That is all we did. We didn’t even send that letter out 
to the trade at large, we sent it to our customers who know us and 
whom we know. 

We believe that this is a time to co-operate with our Government. 
They need not order us, they only need suggest what is wanted. Gen- 
tlemen, the Government wants canned foods, they want all the canners 
of this country, and they want the can makers to make all the cans 
they can, and I think we are going to do our job. We may not make 
as much money as we figured on, but we are going to make more cans 
than we figuret on. (Applause.) 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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Protect your 
Profit— 


by cutting down the pay- 
roll. High cost of raw 
materials must be met by 
increased factory efficien- 
cy. 


Mathews 
Gravity 
Conveyers 


are a long step ahead of 
all competitors. 

We originated and put 
on the market the first 
steel, ball-bearing roller 
conveyor used in Amer- 
ica. 

Special, patented me- 
chanical features insure 
perfect operation and long 
life. 

Ours is a nationally 
known line, used by nat- 
ionally-known industries. 

Engineering sales offi- 
ces are located in all lead- 
ing American cities. Per- 
sonal service can be had 
without cost or obligation. 


If your factory organization is weak with respect to ade- 
quate conveying methods, let us supply the ‘‘missing link’. 


Catalogs and full details on request 


Labor Saving Cost Cutting} 


CONVEYER 
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Gravity Roller Conveyers 
Automatic Elevators 
Spiral Chutes 


MATHEWS STEEL BALL-BEARING| 
___GRAVITY_CONVEYER 


INCLINED AUTON 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


We would like to have printed matter and full information 
concerning a gravity conveyer suitable for 


handling 


Wire 
By 
Address 


Business 


MATHEWS GRAVITY SPIRAL CHUTE) 
| — : 
Main Office and Factory ELLWOOD CITY. PA 
~— ~1Branc | 
te 
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The California Market 


Frost danger has now passed, but season has suffered much—Warm weather holds off— 
Packers fighting the increased freight rates—Asparagus pack not yet up to season- 
able expectations—Most packers count on packing tomatoes—Prices on canned fruits 


expected soon—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, May 10th, 1917. 

Condition of Crops.—Crop conditions in this territory are 
rapidly becoming settled and it will be but a comparatively 
short time until packers will be able to determine just about 
what output can reasonably be expected. 

The season when frosts are liable to occur has passed, 
leaving behind a record of considerable damage, both to fruits 
and vegetables. Apricots have probably suffered more than 
anything else, but all fruits have been damaged to a more or 
less degree and the growth of vegetables has been greatly re- 
tarded. The cold spell, which has supposedly been routed a 
half-dozen times is still felt, but the lack of late rains is now 
the chief cause of work on the part of growers. Taking it 
all in all, the season has been an aggrevating one and growers 
have had to contend with all sorts of unfavorable conditions. 
The time has come, however, when the planting season must 
come to an end and the efforts along the line of securing a 
heavy production must be confined to the proper care of grow- 
ing crops and in harvesting what is grown. The labor prob- 
lem is now loom‘ug large, but is no different here than from 
ather sections of the country. Every effort is being made to 
get surplus labor onto the farms, and thousands of ‘school 
children will be given healthful work this year for the first 
time. The California Development Board is giving the labor 
question its serious attention, and leading agricultural and 
horticultural organizations are holding meetings to formulate 
a plan for coping with the shortage in farm labor that is 
already being felt. 

The Increased Freight Rates.—Many protests are being 
filed by California canners and brokers against the proposed 
increase in freight rates by both the all-rail and Sunset-Gulf 
routes, to go into effect, July ist. While an increase was ex- 
pected, packers were not prepared for one of fifteen per cent., 
especially in view of the recent reports showing the ertraordi- 
nary earnings that the railroads have been making of late. 
Many buyers of canned foods have already resold their goods 
for fall delivery, based on existing rates, and are asking that 
they be protected on these sales. The California Packing 
Corporation is advising brokers to make vigorous protests to 
the Interstate -Commerce Commission against the proposed 
increase. 

Asparagus.—Canners are handling large quantities or as- 
paragus, almost every plant being operated to capacity, and 
the outlook for a good pack is improving. Showers are badly 
needed to keep up the growth of grass and weather conditions 
during the next two or three weeks will largely determine the 
size of the output. The pack of soup tips is still far behind 
expectations and short deliveries on this grade are looked 
forward to. 

Tomatoes.—The tomato situation is without change and 
there can be but little of interest in this line until packing 
commences next fall and canners decide whether or not they 
can care for further business. In the meantime every cannery 
in the State located where tomatoes can be grown to advan- 
tage is preparing to put up a pack, and if the crop is a success 
the output will exceed by far anything ever recorded before. 
With No. 2% Standard spot tomatoes selling at $1.75, as 
compared with about one-half this price a year ago, packers 
will be induced to begin operations earlier than usual and the 


price of the spot article will take a tumble as soon as new 
goods are available. 

Canned Fruit Prices.—The leading packers are preparing 
to issue opening prices on canned fruits at an early date. 
Cherries are now becoming fairly plentiful in the local market 
and the packing of apricots and plums will be under way 
next month, making it advisable to name rates as soon as pos- 
sible. Much fruit has been contracted for and supplies of tin 
and sugar purchased, with labor being the most unsettled prob- 
lem. The trade is expecting high prices, the highest in years, 
and if orders are freely confirmed, as it is expected will be the 
case, the selling season will be remarkable for its shortness. 


Coast Notes.—The California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association, an organization with a capital of $2,500,000, 
formed to control the prund and apricot industry of the State, 
is now on a working basis. On May 3d, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of San Jose, where headquarters have been established, 
tendered a banquet, at which Governor William D. Stephens 
was the principal speaker. The governor gave his official ap- 
proval of the Growers’ movement and urged food preparedness. 

Thirty-five cannery vessels left San Francisco this spring 
for the Alaskan salmon grounds and word has been received 
to the effect that ten of these had reached the canneries before 
the first of May. Considerable difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing sufficient hands, but full crews were finally signed by 
increasing the wages and bonuses. 

The California State Legislature which recently closed its 
session, passed a measure taxing trading stamp companies so 
heavily that it is believed that they will be driven out of busi- 
ness. The bill was fostered by the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and is similar to measures that have been adopted in 
other Pacific Coast States. 

In spite of the scarcity of vessels the Pacific imports. of 
foodstuffs at the port of San Francisco for the past year 
amounted to $23,991,517, as compared with $12,696,201 in 
1915. By far the greatest gain was in canned pineapple from 
Hawaii, the shipments of these being valued at $7,969,230, as 
compared with $2,457,700 during the previous year. Canned 
crab meat to the value of $683,466 was imported, as against 
shipments valued at $356,303 during 1915, while canned veg- 
etables were brought in valued at $187,084, as compared with 
$10,783 the year before. A falling off was noted in the im- 
ports of miscellaneous canned fish, shrimps, pickles and sauces, 
fish in oil and preserved fruits. Most of the crab meat came 
from Japan and China; the miscellaneous canned fish from 
Japan, China and Mexico; canned vegetables from Japan, 
China and Italy, and pickles and sauces from China, England 
and Japan, all in order named. 

Philip Larmon, general superintendent of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, was a recent visitor in San Francisco from Chicago. 

Joseph Durney, of Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from an extensive trip throughout the East. 

Kenneth G. Clark, chief radio operator for the Alaska 
Packers’ Association, has left for Alaska to take charge of the 
wireless stations of this concern. Formerly, the home office 


had almost no information regarding the extent of the pack 
until the vessels commenced to return with the catch in the 
fall, but now is able to keep in touch with the canneries almost 
“BERKELEY.’ 


daily. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise | RENNEBURG’S 


Storage Improved Steel Process Kettle. 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but Is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 


OFFICE: 
Every floor steam heated. 
Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 2639 Boston Street 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. WORKS: 
We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. 


Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


TURE oO 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROL 
TREBROOE. STORAGE CO. MADE BY 
: 
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TO CONSERVE TIN PLATE. 
Report of the Committee on the Conservation of Tin Plate. 


The policy outlined in the circular letter signed by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and of Commerce, and sent out 
under date of April 6th, was apparently subject to varied in- 
terpretations. It was therefore deemed necessary to call to- 
gether representatives of the different industries concerned, 
with a view to outlining a more definite policy and deciding 
as to the need for the measures recommended in the circular 
as well as any further measure of the same kind. Commit- 
tees representing the tin-plate manufacturers, the can manu- 
facturers, and the canning industry, as well as the President 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, met in con- 
ference at the Department of Commerce on May 1. After con- 
sidering the whole matter at some length, and listening to 
views of certain of the more important packers of non-perish- 
able foods only, the conferees appointed a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
of the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, representing the Government; Mr. J. 
I. Andrews, of the American Sheet and Tin plate Company, 
representing the tin-plate industry; Mr. H. W. Phelps, of the 
American Can Company, representing the can manufacturers; 
Mr. Henry Burden, President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. W. F. Burrows, President of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, representing the packing interests; and Mr. Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh, President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, representing the wholesale grocers. The report of 
this committee was embodied in recommendations made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, for 
consideration and approval, if deemed proper. 

These recommendations have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, and, 
by direction of the Committee, copies are being sent to all 
interested parties. 

The recommendations follow: 


The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce: 

On the call of the Department of Commerce there came 
together at Washington, May 1, representatives of the tin-plate 
and the tin-can manufacturers, the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, to con- 
sider means for conserving the supply of tin plate and cans 
so as to insure ample facilities for the packing of the perish- 
able crops of 1917. As a result of the meeting the under- 
signed were constituted a committee on can conservation to 
serve during the season. 


From information available it would appear that, while 
the supply of tin plate will be sufficient to enable can makers 
to operate their plants to approximately full capacity in the 
near future, and then for the balance of the year, the extra- 
ordinary demand since October last for cans for dried beans 
and peas, hominy, macaroni, spaghetti and other non-perish- 
able foods has presented the accumulation of the customary 
supply of storage cans to care for the perishable crops that 
will presently be forthcoming. Strenuous measures of econ- 
omy must at once be taken if these products are to be secured. 


The committee believes the suggestion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, as outlined in 
their circular letter of April 6th, should be followed exactly, 
and that no cans whatever should be used for the packing of 
non-perishable food products or non-food products where such 
use would divert the supply from the conservation of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables, for a period of sixty days, or until 
‘such time as there shall be assured a sufficient can supply to 
amply care for the pack of the season. 
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Inasmuch as a very large proportion of packers, repre- 
senting probably 75 per cent. of the total pack of non-perish- 
able foods, have allready fully adopted the suggestions of the 
Secretaries, and have ceased all operations on these articles, 
and, recognizing that the business men of the United States 
are fully alive to the necessity for patriotic action under pres- 
ent conditions, the committee strongly urges each and every 
packer who may not have already followed the suggestions of 
the government, to do so at once. . 

The committee further recommends: 

To the Farmers— That they co-operate with the can- 
ners of the country in the effort to permit no falling off in 
acreage planted to cannery crops, and that they recognize fuliy 
the vast numbers of the population of the United States and 
of the world that have been dependent on the food supply 
conserved yearly in tin containers. 

To the Tin-Plate Manufacturers—That they give 
preference to the delivery of tin plate for containers for 
perishable foods, and that they refrain from shipment of plate 
to those packers making their own cans where such are likely 
to be used for the packing of non-perishable products, and fur- 
ther, that they discontinue exportation of tin plate suitable 
for packers’ cans except as such may be designated for mili- 
tary uses. 

To Can Makers—That they withhold shipments of 
cans until they receive satisfactory assurance from customers 
that consignments will be used only for conserving perishable 
food products of the season. 

To the Canners—Whether buying cans from can- 
makers of making them for their own use, that it shall be their 
patriotic duty, until an accumulation of a sufficient supply of 
cans to care for the perishable crops shall be apparent, to 
abstain completely from packing non-perishable foods. 

To the Wholesale Grocers — That they forthwith 
voluntarily suspend or cancel all conracts for delivery of non- 
perishable food products in tins, made with canners, and fully 
relieve the latter from all liability hereunder. 

To the Retail Dealers—That they, on their part, 
consent to the suspension or cancellation by jobbers of any 
contracts for delivery of non-perishable foods in tins. 

To Every American Manufacturer and Merchant— 
That, having complete faith in their patriotic loyalty 
to their country in its effort to avoid the errors into which 
others have fallen through lack of intelligent foresight and 
recognition of unusual circumstances, they accept the sugges- 
tions above outlined in the same spirit in which they would 
appeal to them in case they had become the law of the United 
States, mindful that, “The supreme test of our Nation and of 
the nations with which we are co-operating is an abundance 
of supplies, especially of foodstuffs. The importance of an 
adequate food supply, especially for the present year, is super- 
lative,’’ and that “The supreme test of the Nation has come. 
We must all speak, act and serve together.” 

Henry Burden, Carl L. Alsberg, W. F. Burrows, Theo. 

F. Whitmarsh, J. I. Andrews, E. E. Pratt, H. W. Phelps. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
POSTPONED. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, Advisory Board, Finance, 
Chairmen of Committees and Chairmen of the various 
Sections, which was called for Tuesday, May 15th, at 
Washington, has been deferred, and will probably be held 
in about a month’s time, when certain matters which will 
have to be considered are in more concrete shape. 

This decision was reached on Monday, May ‘th, and 
notice sent to the various persons interested. 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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DELAWARE’S CAMPAIGN FOR MORE TOMATOES. 


The canners of Delaware are all doing their ‘“‘bit’’ to help 
out the food supply, as the following two articles, taken from 
local papers, show. These were prepared by canners and their 
publication requested—a good hint to other sections: 


INCREASE YOUR TOMATO ACREAGE, 


There are a number of reasons why YOU SHOULD put in 
a large acreage of tomatoes this year. 

FIRST: Because of the exceedingly high prices and short 
crop of last year. 

SECOND: Because many tomato canning plants are in- 
creasing their capacity; new pulp factories are going up and 

.soup and catsup factories are increasing their capacity. 

THIRD: Pulp and soup factories can handle nearly twice 
the quantity of tomatoes a day as canneries. 

FOURTH: Because of the scarcity and very high prices 
prevailing on all foodstuffs and the possibility of the United 
States being drawn into war, which would necessitate the feed- 
ing of the Army and Navy. 

Do not overlook the importance of using sufficient quantity 
of fertilizer and manure this season to increase your tonnage. 
Fertilization is what makes YIELD PER ACRE, and by proper 
cultivation, there is no reason why you should not yield at least 
six tons of tomatoes per acre instead of three tons. 

Use the best seed that money can buy (it pays in the end). 
Buy only from reliable houses. 

There is no telling what prices you will secure for toma- 
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toes this year. Sell your picking from day to day and get the 
top notch prices at all times. 


LARGE YIELD PER ACRE IS WHAT MAKES 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


It is not the question of how many acres of tomatoes you 
plant this season, but what yield you get from an acre. 

Do you know the 1916 Government statistics show that 
the farmers of Delaware and the Eastern Shore produced less 
tomatoes per acre than any other section of the country? There 
is no reason why you should not produce six tons per acre if 
you use sufficient quantity and the right kind of fertilizer, with 
healthy plants from good seed and cultivate the soil properly. 
It makes double expense if you plant a large acreage and the 
yield is not over three tons to the acre. It requires more time, 
labor, money, seed, land and fertilizer to plant two acres to 
yield three tons each than to plant one acre to yield six tons. 
With good seed and proper cultivation and fertilization, you 


could produce twice the quantity of tomatoes on the same land 
as before. 

It is the IMPROVED METHODS OF PRODUCING a crop 
that makes farming profitable. It is practically a certainty 
that you will average at least $15 to $18 a ton this season for 
tomatoes. This is $90 to $108 an acre, if you yield six tons 
to an acre. Isn’t it worth your while to use every effort to in- 
crease your yield, where a three-ton yield will only net you 
$45 to $54 an acre? 

New Jersey, our Northern neighboring State, produced six 
tons per acre last year. Why can’t you? 


Double your yield; it cuts your cost of planting in half. 


THE 1917 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 8th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent cathatitlen. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 
machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 
industry. Get your order in early. 


NEW 1917 EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plates 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. 
e also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


AMERICAN SHEET Al AND COMPANY, Ge General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


90 20x 28 

29, 


s  cHICAGO 


COKES 
| AMERICANS 
SINE : 
| Specify “‘AMERICAN’”’ brands 
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Ee ESTABLISHED 1864 quauiry 


FIVE GALLON. 


Cap Hole and CANS Both Styles the 
Open Top (Sanitary) very best obtainable 
LARGE CAPACITY: Unexcelled Shipping Facilities—Rail and Water 


pee W. W. BOYER & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. pee 


FIRST 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


€ CO. CHICAGO 


RS 
MAIERS lored lacquers for all |; 
ew or old. Better pro- 
ns before they rust and | 
N on “swells, rusties’’, 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Packers not willing to contract their outputs at this time—Prices seem to be well 
established—Many buyers refusing to cover requirements at this time—Season has 
opened on the Columbia—Prices for raw fish high and runs very light as yet— 
Grocers report being very low on Salmon. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, May 11, 1917. 

Salmon.—The canned salmon market has firmed up a 
little during the past week. Undoubtedly the most important 
features of the week’s developments has been the growing 
tendency of packers to refuse to contract their pack at this 
time. Thus we find brokers finding it almost impossible to 
place orders for futures which they have received from East- 
ern connections. 

The price of pinks is now pretty well established at $1.40 
and reds at about $2.00. Packers can take on all the busi- 
ness they want af about these prices, although of course some 
buyers are trying to buy pinks yet at $1.40, but it must be 
said that they are not meeting with much success. 

There has also been another development which some 
seem to think will prove a big factor in the situation. This 
is the fact that some big buyers are refusing to place firm or- 
ders at this time. One broker here said this morning that 
he had received a letter from one of his clients in the East 
that in years past has contracted for a season’s supply of 
salmon at this time of the year, stating that, in their opinion, 
it will be good business policy to let the packers carry the 
pack; that prices cannot be much higher, if any, and that if 
any change in value does develop it will be downward. Now 
this is not the view of packers at all, and most packers would 
say that this was being used to bear the market. The big 
outstanding fact, however, is that the bulk of the cannerymen 
are not anxious to contract their packs, at least all their 
pack, at this time. : 

The canning season has opened on the Columbia River, but 
not much has been done as yet. In fact, the reports are mostly 
to the effect that fish are not running and that the spring pack 
of salmon will be light. Salmon canning conditions are appar- 
ently changing on the Columbia River. In years past the big 
packs were made in the spring, but in more recent years the 
summer packs are the big ones. Packers are inclined to attrib- 
ute this to the fact that artificial propagation is bringing the 
fish back in the summer instead of in the spring. 

Columbia River packers are very anxious, however, to put 
up all the fish they can. The cannerymen are paying 10 cents 
per pound for chinooks as compared with 6 to 7% cents last 
year; for steel heads, 8 cents, compared with 5 cents; blue- 
backs, 8 instead of 5 cents; shad, 3 instead of 2 cents. The 
Columbia River Packers Association has also decided to pay 
fishermen a bonus to stimulate the catch of fish. This will be 
the biggest season the river fishermen have ever had. 

Word comes from Portland that the leading Columbia 
River packers will not pack talls this year but will use halves 
instead. Packers are looking for an opening price of at least 
$1.65, and some believe that, $1.75 will be the opening quota- 
tion. Last year this size opened on the River at $1.25. 


On Puget Sound there is great danger of the limited sup- 
ply of cans, greatly curtailing the pack of salmon. It is, of 
course, quite a while before there will be a demand for cans 
but tin deliveries are not up to schedule. Several hundred 
carloads of tin are said to be somewhere between Puget Sound 
and the East, but with transportation so badly congested ar- 
rival is very uncertain. 

The car supply is more plentiful this week. There is not 
much salmon to be shipped, however, so the relieve is not 


much of a factor. Railroad men state that the car shortage 
this fall will be much worse than anything experienced so far. 
This will commence about the time the wheat crop commences 
to move. Cannerymen are hopeful, however, that inasmuch 
as canned salmon will be needed for food in Europe, that the 
government will make special arrangements to see that it is 
trasported east and this will undoubtedly be done. However, 
the almost certain increase in freight rates is likely to make a 
big difference. 

Grocers in this section state that canned salmon has prac- 
tically disappeared, that most small stocks are all gone and 
that the demand has just about dwindled to nothing. There 
are a few restaurants in Seattle that still serve canned salmon. 
The restaurant owners state that good salmon is so difficult to 
obtain and so high in price they do not care to bother with it. 

Fruits.—The prospect for a good crop of small fruits have 
improved during the past week. The weather has been the 
best of the spring. There have been several warm days and 
berry fields have come along nicely. Some idea of the weather 
that has prevailed in this section this spring can be gained 
from the fact that there was but one altogether sunshiny day 
in April. The records of the weather office record no such 
April. The cold wet weather of April kept back all fruits. 
This will probably prove an advantage, in that little damage 
from frost is likely to develop. 

The demand for canned foods of all kinds is enormous 
from logging camps and lumber mills which are working to 
the greatest capacity possible and at the greatest capacity 
ever known. This call is largely for gallon pie fruits and veg- 
etables and not for the fancy goods. 

English buyers are buying up and contracting for large 
quantities of canned milk. “SALMON.” 


WHOLESALE GROCERS POSTPONE ANNUAL 


CONVENTION. 
TO MEMBERS: 


Owing to most critical war conditions which possibly only 
few of us realize, and, after spending several days in Wash- 
ington, it is my opinion that our highest patriotic duty requires 
that we defer our convention and devote our efforts and re- 
sources to channels of defense. 


With a desire to serve our government in the best possi- 
ble manner and after carefully considering how we could best 
do this, I wired every Officer, Executive Committeeman, and 
Advisory Committeeman, suggesting that we defer the con- 
vention, which, under existing conditions cannot be held in 
Washington either at the time planned for our meeting or in 
the immediate future. As it is our purpose to serve our coun- 
try first, and in doing so, conserve all our resources, the re- 
plies from our Officers, Executive Committeemen and Advisory 
Committeemen suggest that a meeting of the Executive and 
Advisory Committees be called, at which time plans will be 
devised for the proper carrying out of our affairs. 


As our fiscal year closes on June first, the proposed meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee will decide what course to 
pursue in harmony with our constitution. 


While it seems unfortunate that we must change our 
plans, we must do our utmost for conservation and defense. 


: Yours very truly, 
THEODORE F. WHITMARSH, 
President. 


ALFRED H. BECKMANN, Secretary. 


(The above was received by wire on Saturday, May 5th, 
too late for our issue of the 7th.—Editor.) 
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“AMS” FOUR SPINDLE DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 498 


Speed: 125 Cans and Upward per Minute 
Completely Automatic 


Range—2$ inch to 6%: inch diameter; 


2 inch to 7 inch high. 


This machine has four seaming heads 
and is used by packers having a large 
output, and where speed is an import- 
ant factor. 

Can be operated with our No. 497 
Clincher at above speed; or with our 
No. 97 Clincher at 85 to 90 cans per 
minute, according to requirements. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


PATENTED Agents W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE THE STICKNEY FILLER 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
\ 


dry steam, or open bath process. . 


Price - $500.00 


Used for the past 
ten years by the 
largest concerns. 


Simple in constru- 
tion and easy to 
set up, operate 
and clean. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


, HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


MA . 
~ 
if) 
BRIDGEPORT. 
| 
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Portland, (Me.) Market 


Market is unsettled and sales few—Snow in corn growing sections— Sweet corn acreage is 


only normal—General news of interest. 


Portland, Maine, May 11, 1917. 

The Market.—Remains in the same unsatisfactory state, 
only more unsettled if possible. Prices are fluctuatnig, but 
always with an upward trend. Buying is in a small way, if 
for no other fact than scarcity of stocks, which is very evident. 
Many buyers still seem to feel that quite a quantity in the ag- 
gregate, of canned foods, is being held up. It is certain that 
many consumers who formerly purchased by the can, have in 
the last two months, even at the high prices, managed to pur- 
chase large amounts in case lots. Conditions now are so un- 
settled that while some are storing up canned foods, groceries 
and coal for use months ahead, others, equally well financed, 
are only buying from day to day. The proof of the correctness 
of these different attitudes rests mainly upon how long war 
conditions continue. 


Weather.—Last month was an April breaking record for 
coldness and lack of usual rain. So far in May the same tem- 
peratures are remaining. May ist and 2nd a snow fall of 
from 2 to 10 inches visited the corn and potato sections; 
another slight snow storm the 7th, and at this time of writing 
there is no warm weather apparent in the near future. Much 
land is yet too wet to plow and the usual preparation to get 
crops in is delayed. 

Corn Acreage.—The planted area cannot be fairly deter- 
mined before June 10th. Packers’ opinions vary much in es- 
timate, although the most optomistic do not anticipate a full 
acreage. In some sections where the past four years have 
been decently favorable, planters have signed quite freely; 
sections where acreage was not contracted for early, are now 
more in doubt. It is certain that the great efforts of the hun- 
dreds of Safety Committees spread all over the State, urging 
more planting, have made their main plea for field corn, pota- 
toes, beans, wheat and oats, and rarely, if ever, mention one 
of Maine’s great money-producing crops—sweet corn. Sweet 
corn growers in Maine are now being paid $25.00 per ton 
(and the yield per acre is much larger than in other sweet 
corn states), but many will be led back to the parctice of their 
grandfathers—growing field corn, potatoes and cereals. 

One thing buyers and consumers may feel sure of—Maine 
packers did not oversell. Also, that every possible effort has 
been and is now being made not only to increase acreage, but 
the yield per acre. 


Farm Labor.—Aid is promised from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Maine’s Governor is forming an organization called the 
“Junion Volunteers,” ages 16 to 201% years, to work on the 
farms. Those enrolling will have their time at farm work 
credited as school work. Personally, the writer can not see 
any great increase of crops in 1917 owing to these moves. No 
doubt but what the National Government might accomplish it, 
for 1918. Certain other points apply to New England that may 
not in other States. We can not successfully increase our 
planting beyond an amount that barn yard manure or proper 
commercial fertilizer (containing potash) will sustain. Prob- 
ably every load of manure has been used in the past years. 
Again, if at the late date this movement was started, if anyone 
can inform us where to buy proper phosphate it would be news 
indeed. Theories advanced in Washington and other official 
circles that crops can be increased by millions of acres; ships 
built by thousands, and all of this done instanter by starting 
in to wave the magic wand in April and May. Crops can’t be 
planted in great success without months of preparation, and 
we can’t, in the East, put truck crops in much after June 1st. 
We in Maine were once great ship builders, and might again be 
in 1918 or 1919 with proper inducement, but not at once. 


Maine Spot Corn.—Has sold for $1.80 for shipment. One 
well-posted corn factor says: “I would not want the job to 
pick up a car of 1,000 cases of Fancy Main corn, even of in 
50 small lots at $2.00, f. o. b.””. Future Maine corn cannot be 
bought. Buyers who hesitatingly paid $1.25 for futures will 
probabiy see a quick value on Main fancy corn in December 
of not less than $1.50. 

Apples.—No. 10’s have been sold at $3.25 recently; 
there can be but very ‘little left to be picked up. 

Sardines.—The pack is slow; fish are not running at any 
great rate. One weir caught $1,000 worth at one time, which 
was heralded as the largest catch yet on record. Perhaps this 
was true so far as the value went, as it is understood that 
above $50.00 per hogshead was paid, while the old-time price 
ranged from so many fish caught that they were valueless up 
to an average price of about $10.00 per hogshead. 

Quotations have been made as follows: Keyless, 14-oils, 
$5.25; Key, 1%4-oils, $5.50; 34-mustard, $5.00. 

It is not supposed that any large future contracts would 
be made at any price. 

Other Canned Foods.—It can be said of one and all— 
stocks small, prices way up. No quotations that can be de- 
pended upon longer than while the owner is talking—if the 
buyer waited to draw a long breath before accepting, the 
offer might be off. “MAINE.” 


THE SALVATION ARMY OFFERS TO HELP 


CANNERS. 


New York, April 27th, 1917. 
Editor of ‘‘The Canning Trade,” 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Dear Sir:— 


The Salvation Army is undertaking to furnish farm 
help to the agricultural sections of the country through its 
various labor departments and institutions, as well as by 
means of special recruiting stations to be established in 
the main centers. 

It has occurred to me that greatly increased acreage 
might be secured by the Canning Industry if assurance 
were given that labor would be provided at the height of 
the harvest season, and I would like to submit some sort 
of a proposition for discussion as to the best means of 
meeting this need. 

If you could make a proposition to us by return, of 
some kind of a tentative plan, I think we might get to- 
gether on the matter. 

_ One of the plans we have in mind is to establish 
camps under the direction of competent supervisors who 
would ‘look after the physical and moral welfare of the 
boys while their labor was used in the immediate vicinity. 

This scheme might apply to the Canning Industry 
throughout the central eastérn states if there is such a 
need as I indicate. 

Would you kindly let me know what you think of 
this matter and what, in your judgment, would be a work- 
able plan to meet this situation. 

Be assured that everything we can do to increase the 
acreage and conserve the harvest will be gladly done. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
E. B. UNDERWOOD, 


Staff Captain. 
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THIS 


CAN OPENER 


DOES THE WORK 


Will remove tops from 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 10 Cans 
Without Injuring Contents. 


116 MARKET PLACE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Whose peas will show 
best when opened? 


If yours are full of splits 
and skins, the next can 
bought is apt to be the 
other fellows pack. 


The INVINCIBLE gets 
them out. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated: You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE.—We offer, subject to being unsold, the 
following used machinery, all in condition and ready for 
use : 


Articles Cost to Our 
for Sale. Replace. Price. 
$125.00 $40.00 
One Crown Cork and Seal Hand Top- 
One electric motor, 1-8 H. P., r10 
volts, alternating current ........ 35.00 10.00 


One electric hoist, Sprague, 1%4-ton, 
alternating current, 5 H. P., 1200 


r. p. m., voltage 200, 3 fase...... 275.00 * 100.00 
One filter—Pority 50.00 15.00 
One ketchup filler (Haller)......... 35.00 10.00 
One pea cleaner, Huntley-Monitor 

Two pea hullers, Sinclair-Scott, each 750.00. 100.00 
Two Renneburg pea graders, each.... 350.00 100.00 
Two pineapple slicers, Zastrow, each. 250.00 100.00 
One spinach washer, rotary, 4,000 

bushels daily washing capacity. . 200.00 50.00 

One stencil cutting machine, Bradley.. 65.00 50.00 
One well pump, 6x36 brass lines, Mc- 


Address P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three Peerless corn huskers; six 
Snraere corn cutting machines; one Ayars pea filler 
fitted for No. 2 sanitary cans. Address Cobb Preserving 
Co. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Johnson (Wheeling) water can 
tester, twenty-four (24) pockets, equipped for Nos. 1, 2 
and 3; also two (2) Mitcheil slitters with nineteen (19) pair 
of cutters to take 32-inch stock. In good condition. Ad- 
dress W. W. Boyer & Co., Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three Blakeslee can righters in good 
condition, $20 each; four Lang cap placers good as new. 
$35 each; three 18/64 sixty-inch diameter Sinclair-Scott 
pea separator screens, $35 each; five 18/64 forty-inch di- 
ameter Sinclair-Scott pea separator screens, $25 each. All 
the above screens are first class and have angle iron rims. 
Address Greenebaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars pea filler for No. 2 size 
hole-and-cap cans; four zinc sheets for sieves of Sin- 
clair-Scott pea grader, size 48 inches wide and 128 inches 
long with 3-inch holes. Two of these screens in good 
condition, two only fair; one Bucklin cyclone pulp ma- 
chine; one Ayars King tomato filler; three Sprague fire- 
pots; two model M Sprague corn cutters; one Baker to- 
mato scalder; one string bean grader, new. All these 
machines in good second-hand condition, except as other- 
wise noted. Address Box A-389, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR F—One Sine'sir-Scott pea separator; one 
Buffalo No. 2 blower. Apply 803 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three 40x48 open kettles. Address 
The W. C. Pressing Canning Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant and Machinery: new 
plant, having been operated two seasons, located in the rich 
Ohio Valley, five miles north of this city. 

Being forced to purchase this property from Trustee, I 
offer same at a bargain price to immediate purchaser. 

Cement building, ample size, switching facilities, ideal 
location. Will sell plant as a whole, or machinery separate. 
Address Henry H. Dils, Parkersburg, West Va. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—About 200 bushels of Country Gentle- 
man corn seed, and 400 bushels of narrow-grain Ever- 
green seed corn, produced by the best seedsmen in the 
country. Germination ninety per cent and better. All 
orders subject to confirmation. Prices right. For par- 
ticulars address Box 103, Greenwood, Ind. 


FOR SALE—350 bushels choice Minnesota grown 
Early Evergreen seed corn; germination 95 per cent. Ad- 
dress, Minnesota Valley Canning Co.,.Le Seuer, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Genuine pimiento seed, sweet red pepper, 
in lots of 100 lbs. to 1000 Ibs., well cleaned; for delivery 
October and November. Address Pomona Products Co., 
Pomona, Ga. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE— Used Machinery: Rebuilt for corn, 
peas, beans and tomatoes. Boilers, engines, blowers. 
pumps, gas machines, labelers, copper jacket kettles, etc. 
Send for complete list. New repairs for Sprague model 
M. A. cutters and Hawkins cappers. Burnham cookers 
at half price. Address S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—25,000 No. 2 box shooks; 25,000 No. 3 
bok shooks; 25,000 5/8 brace baskets. These goods were 
purchased before prices were advanced and we can make 
special prices on application. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE.—About 200,000, No. 3 tomato labels; so 
cheap that you can well afford to reprint. No reasonable 
offer turned down. Address Box A396, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE.—A small pulp outfit, including pulper 
and finisher; two 1,000-gallon tanks with quick cooking 
coils; two sanitary rotary pumps with Monel metal pip- 
ing; and one Sprague filled for No. 10 cans. All practi- 
cally new as we never started in to making pulp. Address 
The J. V. Sharp Canning Co., Williamstown, N. J. 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—One Hawkins hoist, complete ; one 16x60 
tubular boiler, complete ; two Hamachek tailing separators ; 
320-feet of Jeffrey special steel link chain, working strength 
1,900 Ibs., with six 12-inch sprocket wheels for same; three 
pieces of shafting ; Stowell’s Evergreen, Narrowgrain Ever- 
green and Country Gentleman seed corn; Prince of Wales 
seed peas; 225-feet of 4-ply 30-inch rubber belting, good as 
new; two Hawkins cappers, complete; two Blakeslee can 
righters ; one Baker single steel capper ; box shooks all sizes ; 
tomato crates, etc. Address Box A-387, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE.—6,000 tomato crates; 50 bushels Ever- 
green seed corn, E. B. Clark growing; 60 bu. Stowell’s 
seed corn; one 500-gallon copper jacket kettle; lot of 
shafting, hangers, pulleys, piping, belting and chain con- 
veyors. Address, Ohio Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dis- 
patch Annex, Columbus, Ohio. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Number two pork and bean labels. Labels 
having packers or distributors name can be used, as we 
will reprint same. Send samples, naming quantity and prices. 
Address J. S. Morgan & Son, Austin, Ind. 


WANTED—Three retorts, 40 x 72, with crates; one 
Merrell-Soule corn mixer; one pulp finisher; one round 
porcelain- lined tank of 150 to 200 gallons capacity; 12,- 
000 No. 10 box shooks ; 40,000 No. 2 box shooks. Address 
Ohio Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dispatch Annex, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


WANTED — Several second-hand small retorts, 
about 30 inches in diameter. State condition and lowest 
cash price. Address, Donald Burns, 2107 Oak St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—A man who thoroughly understands 
the cider, vinegar, kraut and pickle business; capable of tak- 
ing charge of the plant; prefer a man who is able to invest 
some money, providing the proposition looks good to him 
after throughly investigating. Address Box B-392, care The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Cook for catsup, preserves, etc. Permanent 


position and good opening for right man. Address Price and Lucas, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands Max 
Ams sanitary closing machines, to take charge of three ma- 
chines; good position for a steady, sober, industrious fellow; 
none others need apply. Address The Booth Packing Co., 
Wolfe St., Baltimore, Md. 5B 


HELP WANTED—Practical, competent superintendent; 
position immediately; state experience, salary desired and ref- 
erences; Western New York vegetable cannery; good location; 


established business. Address Box B-393, care The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced help of all kinds in can 
factory. Steady work for press hands, locker attendants, test- 
er hands, header feeders. Good chance for promotion. Ad- 
dress W. W. Boyer & Co., Boston Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HELP WANTED—FExperienced hand cappers and tippers 
and men familiar with operation of Sprague rotary capping 
machine. Address The Loudon Packing Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 4C 


WANTED—One 80 to 100 gallon steam jacketed 
kettle. Address Cobb Preserving Co., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


WANTED.—Two M. & S. 4-pocket cooker fillers; 
state price and condition. Address Box A-394, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Five enclosed process kettles, 40x72 in.; 
also several style A crates for same. State price and where 
same can be seen. Address Trent Valley Canners, Limited, 
Trenton, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—Two M. & S. corn silkers; two Harris 
or Hawkins hoists; two 4-pocket M. & S. cooker-fillers. 
Address Box A-386, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two squirrel cage pea washers; one 
boiler feed water heater, for 100-horse-power boiler. Ad- 
dress Box A-390, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, that 
have been used. Must be in good condition, capacities 
varying from 50 to 500 gallons. Address Kelso & Co., 
559 West Quincy Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—One Ayars or Sprague liquid filler. Ad- 
dress D. L. Burns, 2107 Oak St., Baltimore, Md. 


HELP WANTED—Practical man as Foreman of tin can de- 
partment of condensed milk plant. Must be competent to operate 


all machinery and keep up presses and dies. Address Continental 
Condensed Milk Co., Mill Hall, Pa. 5B 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a practical preserving man, 
thoroughly experienced in the making of fellies, preserves, 
syrups, butters and considerable experience in canning (in 
California). Wishes to take charge of a preserving plant. Am 
a licensed engineer and capable of installing machines or 
equipping new plant. Middle West preferred. References 
are A-1, age thirty-five, married. Address Box B-388, care The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man thoroughly experienced in 
the manufacture of high-grade tomato pulp, tomato catsup, 
pork and beans, kidney beans, etc.; 12 years’ experience; 
learned the business in every detail by ten years’ experience 
with old, reliable company, noted for the high-class quality of 
its products. Address Box B-378, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent and Processor 
on peas, corn, tomatoes, peaches, apples, pumpkin, hominy, 
kraut, lima beans, red kidney beans, pork and beans with to- 
mato sauce (equal to Van Camps). Also tomato pulp. Married 
man; age 33. Do not use liquor; can furnish best of refcr- 
ences. Address Box B-373, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, satsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant 
or remodel your old one to the best advantage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
pleat, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo. 2D 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


shipping station (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
. No. 24 White Mammoth..$3 25 
“ 
“Green, 
White, Large.. 2 75 
‘* Green, «8@ 
White, Medium... ...... 
White, Small 
Tips White, Sa.... 2 65 
Rnd 
“ Green, Sq 

BAKED BEANS?-No. 1, Plain.............. 

as 1, In Sauce 
* 2, In Sauce 
3, In Sauce 

BEANSt+— No. 2, Refugee, Size 1, Whole ...... 
String, Standard Green 135 
“ Cut White Out 
a White Wax Standard Out 
Out 
“g  Standards..... ...... 
>  Soaked.......... 1% 
2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 


BEETSt-—No. 3, Small, 

Medium, “ 
Large, 

CORN}—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 60 

“ Std. Ever., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 60 

“Std. Shoepeg f. b. Co. 1 60 


Std.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 1 60 
 Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 65 
 Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 70 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 70 
 Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 70 
as “Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 75 
ad “Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. Out 
“Fancy f.o.b. County...... 190 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 
HOMINY—No. . 110 
* 3, Standard, Split... 90 
MIXED VEGETA- } No; 2—12 Kinda..... 13 
BLES FOR SOUPTS “ 10 
OKRA 2, Standard............ Out 
PE. AS!—No. Early June Stand......... 1 45 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 50 
‘Extra Fine Sifted. 


Early June Seconds...... Out 
‘Extra Sifted Out 
Standard..... Out 


... Out 
SAUERKRAU Ti—No. 2, Standard. .. 180 
3, 2 40 

SPINACH{—No. 3, Standard........... : 20 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent, 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
“With Dry Beans Out Out 


Ont... 
SWEET POTATOES!- BO: 145 
“ Std.f.o.b.Bal. 1 50 14 

“Std. f.o.b.Co. 150 Out 

“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal. Out 6 2 


“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out... 
TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 
Stand., Bal...700 750 
“3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 


Stand, “ 210 
Seconds, ‘* Bal. 200 ...... 
“ 2 Stand, “ 16 17 
Seconds,“ Bal.160 _...... 


TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... 


CANNED FRUITS 


APPLES—No. 3, New York 80 
3 60 

APPLES}- No. 10, Maryland, f.0.b. Co... ...... Out 
f.o.b. Bal. Out —...... 

APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 1 80 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... Out Out 
Out 

2, Preserved...125 130 


2, InSyrup....110 _...... 


BLUEBERRIES§—No. 2. Standard...... er 


** 10, New Jersey... ....... ...... 

CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... Out... 
Stand. Water........ .:.... Out 
“White “ Syrup....... Out Out 

Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 

Red Pitted............ OM 


GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2. Stand..... .. 90 Out 

PEACHES*—No. 244, Cal. Stand. C... 1% 200 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out 90 
2Standard White..... Out 1 20 
= Yellow...130 125 


Seconds, White...... Out Out 
Yellow.... Out Out 
No. 3,Standards, White. Out 155 


“ 


“ “ Ex. “ 


“ “ 


Yellow17% 165 
White. Out Out 
Yellow Out Out 

Selected, Yellow..... ...... 1 60 
Seconds, White...... Out 1 35 


Pies Unpeeled........110 112% 
No. 10, Unpeeled. 3 27% 


“ “ “ 


Peeled..... 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water.... 
in Syrup...... Out 106 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... Out 1 30 
Syrup... 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra 150 150 
APPLE*- “ = Grated “ 150 155 
Sliced “ Std. 1 40 1 40 
“ Grated“ “ 1380 132% 
Hawaii Sliced Extra 240 2 £0 
“ Extrals 200 
“Grated Extra 160 = 1 60 
“Stand. 1 45 1 45 
fi Shredded Syrup........ 523 
“10, Crushed Water......... 47 47 
Eastern Pie Water....100 —...... 


“ “ 


RASPBERRIES$—No. 2, Black Water.. Out Out 
Black Syrup.. Out Out 


“10, Black Water.. Out Out 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out 1 20 
BERRIES§— “ 1 30 13 
Extra Preserved.... Out 150 

Standard............... 100 120 

“1, Extra Preserved Out Out 

“10, Standard Water...... Out Out 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ...... 


OYSTERS§— 5-02. Standards 16 16 
4-02. 9% 97% 

10-072. 200 20 

8-02. 1 95 

Out 

Out 

Out 

2 85 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1 90 

1, Columbia, Tall Out 

Out 

Out 

Chums, Talls 180 

Medium Red, Talls 22 

SHRIMP§—No. “a Wet or Dry 2 20 

13 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5toltons 1to4tons 


.. 58 58 25 

58 23 58 25 

PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 8 92% 9 00 
%x% 9x10 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 34 33 32 


Wire Coil...... 


33 32 
Wire Segments... 34 33 32 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate...................++ «8 00 
14x20, 100 lbs., Coke Tin 1% 


| 
N.Y. | 
$Out 
Out 
3 50 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out = 
Out 
1 20 oe 
Out 
Out ‘ 
Out 
1 40 
6 50 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 65 
Out 
% 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 70 
Out 
1380 
Out 
Out 
150 
1 60 
1 65 
18 
215 
Out 
Out 
Out 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out Out | 
PUMPKIN{—No. 3, 140 | | 
Out 
185 
2 45 
6 75 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company .Can Prices 


Baltimore, April 16th, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points, effective 
April 16th, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high...............ccsccce Reroacaawens 25.25 per m 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high)................ 24.75 per m 
75.50 per m 

HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 2 156 im. OF 146 23 50 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening........ 23.00 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high, 144 in. opening) 22 50 per m. 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

156 in $1.65 per m 
1% in 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans on 
application. 


SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes 


4% 
No. 3 5 5 in, 
5% in. 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., May 12th, 1917. 

The annual convention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, scheduled for next week in Washington, has been 
called off for reasons stated to its members. The Government 
ban against canning-non-perishable edibles applies against the 
articles mentioned in our last issue, but does not include spin- 
ach, asparagus nor mixed vegetables, as rumored. Outside of 
these matters there were no unusual developments in Wash- 
ington this week concerning canned foods. Everyone believes 
that the Government will pay the open market prices for what- 
ever merchandise purchased for Army and Navy supplies. Of 
course, such purchases will be continuous and must necessarily 
increase in quantity from now on, all of which practically will 
be new business, to which will be added the increase in exports 
this year and while the war lasts. 

Spot tomatoes were less active this week, but the move- 
ment of them was considered to be sufficient for the holders 
to be satisfied with their position. The market quotations are 
unchanged from the closing prices of the previous weeks and 
the outlook for the coming week indicates no decided trend 
either way. There is increasing inquiry from abroad for 
prompt shipment, which may develop into buying orders, in 
which event the market for spot tomatoes would be main- 
tained at the present level of prices, at least. Meantime, the 
domestic buying, in addition to the Government orders, is ex- 
pected to be sufficient to absorb the stocks held here. 

During this week it appeared to be a stand-off on future 
tomatoes as between the sellers and the buyers. The canners 
show little or no inclination to seek further large orders at the 
prevailing prices, and the jobbers have the patience to await 
additional developments before making further commitments. 
The undertone to the market is firm, because the basic condi- 
tions referred to in our previous issues are unchanged, if not 
really stronger, and there is nothing in sight, as yet, to cause 
any betterment of the situation as to the deliveries of tinplates, 
empty cans and cases, labor, etc. Conservative buying of fu- 
ture tomatoes appears to be the best policy at present. 

The spring crop of spinach continues to be disappointing 
as to size, and the shippers of it are overbidding the canners. 
There may be larger daily receipts in the coming week which 
will help lessen the cost of canning it, otherwise the high price 
will continue. Next to nothing doing this week in corn, neither 
spot or futures. Spot peas are being cleared out in small 
quantities, and there is no one offering future peas at fair 
prices. Spot sweet potatoes are strong and fairly active. The 
dealings in future sweet potatoes are light. The Government 
is advising farmers to grow sweet potatoes extensively for 
Army and Navy requirements. All the other vegetables re- 
maining unsold are reduced to such small quantities that they 
may be closed out at any time. 

Pie peaches and seconds are stronger and nearly out. 
Very few pears are left and apples are out. Berries are so 
few that the quotations are merely nominal on what are left. 
None of our canners are ready to sell any fruits for future 
delivery at prices that would be entertained by jobbers. 

Cove oysters were not active this week; prices unchanged. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., May 10, 1917. 

Tomatoes.—Spot tomatoes were less active last week, but 
there are so few lots available that the slightest demand 
would clean up everything in sight. 

The situation on future tomatoes is unchanged. Every 
effort is being made to conserve the supply of tin plate and 
cans so as to insure ample facilities for the packing of only 
the perishable crops of 1917. The market is nominally 
$1.171%4; $1.20 on 2’s; $1.50 on 3’s, and $4.75-$5.00 an 10’s; 
but owing to the uncertain conditions existing this year, pack- 
ers are not anxious for business even at these prices, which 
in ordinary times would be very attractive. 

Corn.—There is very little spot corn left at any price. 

On future corn most packers have sold up freely early 
in the year that they do not care to take on any further busi- 
ness at this time. We would, however, submit orders @ $1.30 
for Standard Shoepeg; $1.40 for Fancy Shoepeg, and $1.30 
for Standard Maine Style Corn, subject to packers confirma- 
tion. Cc. W. BAKER & SON. 


| 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


NOTE—Don’t forget to mail your report of spot and “future sales 


to FRANK E. GORRELL, 


Secretary National Canners’ 


Association, 


Washington, D. C., at the close of each business day; the usefulness 
and integrity of the report depends on the faithfulness with which you 


do this. 


DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 


The association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of 
this report beyond the compilation of the figures submitted for 
publication. 

Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 
G 
roup B—New Jersety. 
ivoup C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 
Group F—South-West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
Seuth Carolina, 
Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
rou —California. 
Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.: Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 


0: of Total pots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures Sold 
No report issued since May 2nd. 
Saturday, May 5, 1917. 
A -2 1 3s 600 Standard = 1.50 Futures Factory 
3-3 3 1250 do 1.50 do do 
1 57 do 2.10 Spots do 
1 600 do 2.15 do do 
1 28 80 do 1.70 do do 
1 SO do 1.75 do do 
1 20 do 1.20 Futures Factory 
B 5-2 1 1s 100 =Pulp 65 do do 
4 3s-5 600 Standard 1.65 do do 
1 10s 200 do 5.00 do do 
H 4-238 1 2s 50 do 1.25 Spots do 
1 4750 do 1.00 Futures Factory 
1 21%s 1000 do 1.2 do do 
1 25 do 1.60 Spots do 
1 200 Extra 1.70 do do 
1 30 Solid pack 1.65 do do 
1 10s 50 do 5.60 do do 
No report issued since May 5th. 
Wednesday, May 9, 1917. 
A 3-5 1 28 400 Standard 1.20 Futures Factory 
1 1%s 600 do 1.00 do do 
1 3s 100 do 2.20 Spots do 
3 2s 2100 do 1.25 Futures Balto. 
1 9s 250 do 1.05 do do 
5-8 1 28 1000 do 1.15 do Factory 
1 3s 1000 do 2.10 Spots do 
LB 5-3 2 3s-5 250 do 1.65 Futures do 
1 3s-5% 200 Fancy 2.10 do do 
1 10s 300 Standard 5.00 do do 
5-8 1 1075 do 4.50 do do 
1 500 do 4.40 do do 
1 5s-5 550 do 1.65 do ao 
D 5-5 1 2s 1000 do 1.25 do do 
Ko 5-7 1 3s-5 550 do 147% do do 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 
Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is filed from figures which are furnished us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assumes 
no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond their 
compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: 

Group A—Iowa. 

Group B—Illinois. 

Group C—Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Group ‘D—New York. 

Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Group F----Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 

Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
f 


te) of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
No report issued since May 2nd. 
Saturday, May 5, 1917. 
E 5-2 1 2s 2150 Std. MS) 1.30 Futures Factory 
1 25 do SP 1.65 Spots do 
1 100 do MS 1.65 do Balto 
5-3 1 1000 ado BL 1.30 Futures Factory 
1 120 Fancy C G 1.70 do do 
1 150 oS P 17 Spots do 


LET EVERYONE DO HIS DUTY. 
(This article was published in The New York Times, 
April 13, 1917.) 
A Patriotic Appeal. 

The great war that we have been looking on as out- 
side witnesses has now enveloped this Peaceful Country. Our 
President, who has used every means and methods available, 
has only a few days ago called the great assembly of the 
United States in joint session to act in the declaration of war. 
The following day that joint body voted the actual declaration 
of war against Germany. 

We are now facing the actual existence of a war. Thanks 
to God, this war has been declared in the spring of the year 
and not in the fall. We are in the ripening state of this 
country. It is the beginning of the season of productiveness. 

We must awaken ourselves to the conditions that exist, 
not only think of the present but look to the future and par- 
ticularly the coming winter when this country might be in 
the actual struggle of arms and when she will be dependent 
upon her food supplies that she has laid up during the summer 
to carry her over the bleak and unproductive winter. This is 
not a question for us to quibble over. It is an absolute and 
actual existence of a fact, that we must lose no time in com- 
prehending. It behooves every patriotic man to serve his 
country in a particularly earnest manner. Some of us will be 
called on to take the arms of actual warfare on the field ot 
battle; others will be in the munition plants to produce the 
munitions; others will mobilize the supplies; and others will 
be called upon to produce foodstuffs so that our soldiers on 
the battle line may not suffer for necessary sustenance. 

Patriotism is covered by all of these. To every man who 
serves his country in whatever place and position he may be 
selected, to him is owed the honor and the respect of his fel- 
low citizens; and to him who refuses to act must bear the 
blunt and the scorn of us all. We must not flinch work; we 
must avoid any talk against our country and its management. 
This is the time to forget party lines, party affiliations. This 
is the time, likewise, to forget and to forgive any enemies we 
may have. We must join our arms with one another to combat 
a foe. There must be no dissention but there must be unity 
of action and unity of purpose throughout. 

The great end for which this country has entered this 
war is for the preservation of peace, the promotion of national 
happiness, and the protection of the rights of equal liberty 
having in no way sought pecuniary interests but only to up- 
hold the dignity which she has always stood for and under 
which our Constitution has been drawn; namely, equal rights 
to all, with special privilege to none and an absolute protec- 
tion to her children. 

This country is a combination of States, united as one, 
guided by a leader who has been chosen by the majority of 
them all. That leader today calls on every patriotic citizen to 
aid him in shortening this great struggle. This can be best 
accomplished by a drastic blow. We cannot say to ourselves 
“Let another take the struggle up,’”’ but we must act as ONE. 
Every representative of every State in the United States as- 
sembled in Congress, has endorsed the President, and it is up 
to us to give our endorsement by the only method by which 
we can render service, and that is by an absolute co-operation 
and sympathy with the move. 

Every one of us has a conscience to serve. If we do our 
duty as we should this time (stand loyally by the decision of 
our President) we are doing then a service to our God, for he 
commands us ever to respect, to honor and to love those in 
authority, and He is the chief of them all. 

““A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent like 
the Diety. If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning 
and flee to the utmost bounds of the sea, duty performed or 
duty violated remains yet with us for our comfort or for our 
sorrow. If we say the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness 
as in the light our obligations remain with us. We cannot 
escape their power nor flee from their presence. They are 


Friday, 


with us in this life and will be with us at its close and in a 
sense of unconceivable solemnity which lies yet farther onward 
we shall find ourselves surrounded by a conscience of duty to 
pain us wherever it has been violated and to console us so far 
as God may have given us grace to perform it.” 

ROBERT T. SHRIVER. 
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Install a “RIGHT SYSTEM”? Scalder and Washer 


It 
Increases 
Profits 


No Dumping After Scalding 
Better Yields Better Quality 


Process Patented hy THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Manufacturers, Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the beste—we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomato, 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumber= 
Chicago Pickle. Onion=White Pickling 


Co, 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226 -228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


Waste 
: 
=== 


BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Morral Corn Husking Machine 
The Morral Corn Cutting Machine 
The Morral Can Washing Machine 
The Morral Corn Cooker-Filler 
The Morral Labeling Machine 


= This illustration represents the Morral Corn Cutter 
salalitie ene ee 3 which is very simple in construction. It is strongly built 
Miata and will stand more hard usage than any other cutter on 

ente 


the market. 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


It will either SINGLE CUT, DOUBLE CUT, SPLIT AND CUT, or cut the WHOLE GRAIN and there is no other cutting machine that will do this 
variety of work. It will eut the Maryland Whole Grain style corn as it has no rollers that run over the kernels of corn and mutilate them before they 
are cut off, and for the same-reason it will also cut either Single Cut or Double Cut corn better as it is hard to cut kernels of corn after they have 
been bruised or mutilated and it is impossible to do the cutting at all without a very sharp knife after the kernels are mutilated. 

The Morral Cutter has a positive feed and will cut nubbins as well as large ears. 


It has improved form of knives and scrapers and gets all of the 
corn and will soon save enough over other cutters to pay the cost of the machine. 


If you have any machines you would like to re-place with new and up-to-date machines let us know what you have and we will name you an 
exchange proposition that we think will interest you. It does not pay you to use old methods, especially at the price you have to pay for green corn. 
It will pay you to write us at once for testimonals from prominent canners who use our machines and get cur prices and terms. 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


World Labeler, Improved 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME 
LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
RUST PROOF because it will resist all of the ordinary conditions 
that CAUSE RUST IN CANNED FOODS 
. HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT goneas COLOR 
and immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER 
THIS isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


PROOF CAN 


the trade oe. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
The MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one that effects this 
COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE that MAKES LACQUER- 
ING EASY. The MACHINE that is — by many of the most 
prominent canners in the UNITED STATES 
The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
COST. Write us today for the SAMPLE CAN and full particulars of 
the MACHINE. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


S EE LY BR O S. Sole Manufacturers 


Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG - BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoO.,, Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 


cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or | 


sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country;. our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, ‘Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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